


Teaching Guides 


Norway (pp. 8, 9) 

Pink Angel (pp. 10-14) 

Answering .the People—Thanks or Tanks (p. 18) 
In the Good Old Winter Time (p. 19) 


Concepts Developed in the Unit on Norway 


The climate and rugged land formation of Norway make 
it difficult to earn a living, but the people have learned 
to make the most of what they have. 

They manage to farm the steep mountain slopes. When 
winter sets in, farmers turn to lumbering or fishing. Nor- 
way has long been a sea-going nation. Its proximity to the 
water, its natural harbors, and the benign effects of the 
Gulf Stream have caused the people to turn naturally to 
the sea. 


Suggestions for Using the Unit on Norway 


Aims: 1. To gain practice in organizing facts presented 
in an article. 

2. To learn the value of underlining points of special 
interest to use later in oral or written reports. 

3. To develop self-confidence by presenting oral reports 
with the aid of marked passages in Junior Scholastic. 

4. To note the effects of the geography of Norway on the 
economic history of the country. 

5. To discuss the Christmas customs in Norway. 

6. To observe how Norwegians combine farming with 
other jobs in order to make a living. 


UNDERLINING 


To the teacher: Assign each pupil one of the themes run- 
ning through the article on Norway. Ask the boys and girls 
to underscore those parts of the text which refer to their 
topic. Allow time for silent reading and underlining. Then 
appoint a pupil-teacher to call on his fellow classmates 
to read aloud or tell in their own words those parts of the 
article which they have marked. Here are some topics to 
be assigned. These samples of related material to be under- 
scored may be read aloud to show the class how to pro- 
ceed with their task. 
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I. Land formation 
Stretches up the northwest coast of Europe beyond the 
Arctic Circle 
Mountains rise from water’s edge 
Fiords fringe the coast 
Thousands of rocky islands 
Three-fourths of land covered with forests and mountains 
Most of farm land in south among low hills 
Water on three sides 
II. Climate 
Long, cold winters 
Gulf Stream warms coastal area 
Much snow and ice 
III. Farming 
Mostly in southern part of country 
Main crops grown 
Terraces cut in steep hillsides to hold crops 
Farms small 
IV. Farm animals 
Owned by most farmers in central Norway 
Kinds of animals raised 
Pastured during summer in mountain saeters 
Oldest daughters leave on Midsummer Day to care for 
cattle and make butter and cheese 
V. Fishing 
Farmers fish in winter 
Kinds of fish 
Seals and polar bears also captured 
VI. Shipping 
Large merchant fleet 
Background of sailing history 
Norwegian sailors found all over world 
VII. Christmas Customs 
Church bells ring 
Kinds of food 
Christmas tree decorations 
Gift giving 
Birds’ Christmas 
Christmas elf 
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Pink Angel 
STORY PERIOD 


To the pupils: “Pink Angel” is a kind of home-and-school. 
Christmas that might happen to any of you. Some of you 
may wish to read it through silently without pausing. Others 
may enjoy hearing it read aloud, a part each day. It is a 
story many of you will want to take home to share with 
your family. 

To the teacher: Five natural divisions in the story are 
indicated below. Pupils may be chosen to read each section, 
or the class may want you to read it to them. 
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Part II. “I gave up trying to tell her then.” 

Part III. “I worked on it and by dinnertime I just about 
knew it.” 

,Part IV. “So on Monday Miss Phelps says I’m no good.” 

Part V. “The teacher was extra excited.” 


Answering the People 
DISCUSSION 


To the teacher: Questions such as the following may stim- 
ulate discussion after the article has been read aloud. 

1. What is one of the most important jobs of a Congress- 
man? (Learning what the public thinks.) 

2. Why does he have to-know how the people in his 
home state feel on national issues? (Different sections of the 
country differ on certain questions. He represents the point 
of view of the people who elected him.) 

3. Have you ever had plans that might work well in 
your class but could not be used because they would not be 
good for the whole school? 

4. Can you think of some things your Congressman 
might be asked to work for that would be good for your 
home state but not for most of the country? For most of the 
country but not especially for your state? 


In the Good Old Winter Time 
WORD STUDY 


Aims: 1. To increase awareness of how words can express 
color, action, sound. 

2. To gain skill in creating similes. 

To the pupils: Changing a single word can make a sen- 
tence more forceful. For example, which sentence shows 
more excitement? Clyde went back inside. Or, Clyde raced 
back inside? Yes, the verb raced has more action than went. 
Skim through the story and find some other action verbs 
that show excitement. 

Now find some words—they may be adjectives or verbs— 
which express sound. 

What words or phrases bring color pictures to your mind? 


CREATIVE WRITING 


To the pupils: Can you use some of the colorful words 
and phrases in poems about the “Good Old Winter Time”? 
Maybe some of you would like to write a parody (that is a 
funny imitation) on the song In the Good Old Summer 
Time. You will have to know the tune or the words so that 
your new words will fit the measure of the rhyme. 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. Is Norway’s Nisse Santa Claus, the Christmas elf, or 
the Easter bunny? (Christmas elf) 

2, Name the two other jobs to which many of Norway’s 
farmers turn in winter. (Lumbering and fishing) 

3. What city is Norway's capital? (Oslo) 

4. What is the name for a plant like mistletoe, which 
doesn’t make its own food but lives off other living things? 
(Parasite) 

5. Name the Scandinavian goddess whose tears, a legend 
says, became the mistletoe’s white berries. (Frigga) 

6. Give the last name of the Italian composer of Amahl 7 
and the Night Visitors. (Menotti) 

7. What part of the Constitution guarantees “the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble and to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances”? (The First Amend- 
ment) 

8. What U. S. city recently annexed land to make itself 
our third largest? (Los Angeles) 

9. What is the name for the single-celled sea plants 
which scientists say can serve as protein food for us? (Al- 

ae) 
. 10. In what country is the ancient city of Persepolis? 
(Iran or Persia) 





Answers to Dec. 9 Quiz-word Puzzle 
ACROSS: 1-right; 6-Decatur; 8-Pa.; 9-or; 1l-miss; 14-told; 16- 
son; 17-Ave.; 18-loose; 20-country; 22-N. H.; 23-tee; 24-oh; 26- 
our; 28-due; 29-moo; 3l-air; 32-wrong; 34-end. 
DOWN: I-re; 2-ic; 3-Ga; 4-ht; 5-tu; 6-dais; 7-role; 8-P. M.; 
10-rd.; 12-solo; 13-snout; 14-taste; 15-over; 19-one; 20-chum; 
21-your; 22-no; 25-he; 27-row; 28-dig; 30-ore; 3l-and; 33-on. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 26 
. FUN LONG AGO: 1-Y; 2-N; 3-Y; 4-Y; 5-N; 6-Y. 
2. DOWN NORWAY: 1-T; 2-T; 3-F; 4-T; 5-F; 6-T. 
3. CHRISTMAS PLANT: 1-c; 2-c; 3-a; 4-b; 5-a; 6-b; 7-c. 
. TV DIRECTOR: Correct order is c, b, a, d 
. NEWS SUBJECTS: 1-d; 2-a; 3-c; 4-b. 





Tools for Teachers 


Trieste 
January 6 in Junior Scholastic 


ARTICLES: “One More Hot Spot for U. S.,” U. S. News 
¢ World Report, Oct. 23, 1953. “Only Saber-Rattling,” 
Newsweek, Oct. 19, 1953. “Renewed Struggle for Trieste,” 
by G. J. Mangone, Foreign Policy Bulletin, Oct. 15, 1953. 
“Storm Over the Adriatic,” Time, Oct 19, 1953. “Trieste 


Waits As Its Fate Is Decided,” by A. Carnahan & W. Car- 


nahan, N. Y. Times Magazine, Oct. 18, 1953. “The Mess 
in Trieste,” by Claire Sterling, The Reporter, Nov. 10, 1953. 
“Trieste, City Without a Country,” by S. Freidin & W. 
Richardson, Collier's, Aug. 2, 1952. 





HMerry @bhristmds 


and a Happy New Year. Junior Scholastic will be 
back in your classroom after the holidays, on or 
before January 6. 
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The same to you... and many of em!. 


Three-flavored fun * from Mars’ sunlit 






kitchens—the best liked chocolate-covered 


candy bar in all the world... Milky Way. 


1. Rich milk chocolate 
2. Golden caramel 

3. Creamy chocolate 
malted milk nougat 
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Lat QUANER OATS 
for Energy! 





You get more energy from oatmeal 
than from any other whole-grain cereal! 





HOW YOU CAN RACE AHEAD IN POPULARITY! 


No reason to put popularity on the skids— when you want to race ahead 
on skis! Whatever the sport—for that rarin’-to-go zing and lively energy 
that win top rating with the crowd, do this: 

Every morning eat good hot Quaker Oats! It’s the energy-giving 
breakfast cereal for glowing good looks! 

And you enjoy the creamy-smooth goodness and delicious flavor that 
have made Quaker Oats the most popular cereal 
in the world. 


Why hot Quaker Oats is the breakfast 
for glowing good looks! 


Oatmeal tops all other whole-grain cereals in Pro- 
tein, Food-Energy, Vitamin B;, and Food-Iron. Get 
these bounteous benefits in hot Quaker Oats break- 
fasts every morning—and see the results in your Quaker and Mother's Oats 
glowing good looks! Goceeume 








lomorrow morning, eat 400d hot Quaker Oats! 
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PW Sessions in Korea 
Stopped by Communists 


The Communists stopped their 
“explanation” talks in Korea on No- 
vember 16. Up to that time more 
than 97 per cent of the 2,300 Chinese 
and North Korean prisoners inter- 
"viewed had refused to return to 
Communism. 
| As we went to press, the talks 

ere still called off. About 22,000 
Chinese and North Korean prisoners 
iheld by the U. N. remained to be 
interviewed. The explanation talks 
‘are due to end December 23. Under 

the truce, prisoners refusing to re- 
/ turn home are to go free by Janu- 
Tary 22, 1954. 

The Communists and the U. N. 
are still unable to agree on the time, 
place, and make-up of the Korean 
peace conference. 

The Communists recently pro- 
posed that the conference be held 
at New Delhi, India, beginning De- 
cember 28. But they insist that Rus- 
isia take part in the conference as a 
"neutral nation. The U. N. says Russia 
was not neutral during the Korean 
fighting. It supplied arms and planes 
to the Communists. The U. N. says 

| Russia should attend as a member 
of the Communist side. 


Russia Changes Its Tactics; 
Asks to Meet with Big Three 


In a sudden about-face, Russia has 
offered to meet with the U. S., Brit- 
| ain, and France. The meeting would 
be in Berlin, Germany, to discuss 

} world problems. 

As we went to press, the Big Three 
heads of. state had not answered 
Russia. They were about to hold a 

Meeting in Bermuda. They wanted 
Mto discuss Russia’s offer at it. 

The U. S. State Department was 
cool to the offer. A U. S. official said 
nit was “disappointing” because it did 
not show any change in Russia’s hos- 
tile attitude. 

Along with Britain and France, the 
VU. S. has been inviting Russia to 
hold talks with the Big Three since 
last July. Russia stubbornly refused 
to meet with them. 
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Wide World photo 


GOOD NEWS (for spinach fans): This is believed to be the world’s biggest 
spinach picker. It can harvest 1,200 bushels in an hour. Built by a man in 
Lexington, Massachusetts, it will soon go to work for Virginia spinach farmers. 


Independence for Puerto Rico 
If Congress, People Say Yes 


President Eisenhower is in favor of 
full independence for Puerto Rico, 
if Puerto Ricans want it. The island 
is a self-governing commonwealth 
associated with the U. S. The Presi- 
dent is ready to recommend to Con- 
gress that Puerto Rico become in- 
dependent any time its government 
makes such a request. 

This report was made before the 
United Nations General Assembly by 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
He said President Eisenhower would 
welcome seeing an independent 
Puerto Rico join the U. N. 

After hearing news of the report, 
Governor Luis Munoz Marin of 
Puerto Rico said: “This is a magnifi- 
cent attitude which does honor to 
the United States.” The governor 
said that at present he and most of 
his people favor continuing Puerto 
Rico's association with the U. S. 

Puerto Rico became a U. S. terri- 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


The next issue of Junior Scholas- 
tic will be dated January 6, 1954. 
Merry Christmas and Happy New 
Year to all of you and your families 
from Junior Scholastic. 











tory in 1917 when its people were 
granted U. S. citizenship. It became 
a self-governing commonwealth on 
July 25, 1952. Under its new consti- 
tution, elected lawmakers handle 
Puerto Rico's home affairs. The law- 
makers are subject to the U. S. Con- 
stitution. 


American Test Pilot Flies 
At Twice the Speed of Sound 


A U.S. test pilot has flown at twice 
the speed of sound, the fastest flight 
ever made by man. The pilot, Scott 
Crossfield of Berkeley, Calif., 
reached 1,327 MPH at an altitude 
of more than 60,000 feet. 

Crossfield, 32, flew in a Douglas 
D-558-II Skyrocket, a rocket-pow- 
ered plane. During the record flight, 
it was released from a B-29 at an 
altitude of 32,000 feet. Crossfield 
then fired up the powerful four- 
barrel rocket engine and pointed the 
Skyrocket upward. 

The Skyrocket flew at record speed 
for three minutes before its fuel 
burned out. During. the three min- 
utes it used three tons of fuel. Cross- 
field glided in for his landing. 

Sound’s speed changes with the 
temperature. It is about 760 MPH at 
60 degrees Fahrenheit, and 660 
MPH at 67 degrees below zero—the 
temperature at 30,000 feet or more. 
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Five Famous Ships 
Are Rotting Away 


Five old warships, famous in 
American history, are worrying the 
U. S. Navy. The ships, moored in 
backwaters, are rotting away. The 
Navy says it would cost millions of 
dollars to repair the ships. But by 
law, the-Navy can only spend money 
on the active fleet. The five ships are: 

The Constitution, now lying in 
Boston harbor. She is probably 
America’s most famous warship. The 
Constitution fought from 1797 
through the War of 1812 against 
French privateers, Barbary pirates, 
and English men-o’-war. When she 
- was scrapped in 1830, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes wrote his well-known 
poem “Old Ironsides.” Holmes pro- 
tested the move to “tear her tattered 
ensign* down.” U. S. boys and girls 
contributed pennies to save.the ship. 

The Constellation, also in Boston 
harbor. She also fought against the 
Barbary pirates and in the War of 
1812. The city of Baltimore, Md., has 
offered to pay for rebuilding the 
Constellation if she is transported 
there. The Navy is not allowed to 
move the ship. 


FARRAGUT’S SHIP 


The Hartford, now lying at Nor- 
folk, Va. She was the flagship of 
Admiral David Glasgow Farragut 
during the War Between the States. 
Defying enemy torpedoes, he sailed 
her into Mobile Bay at the head of 
his fleet. He captured or destroyed 
enemy ships and secured the surren- 
der of the forts defending the bay. 

The Olympia, now lying at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. She was the flagship of 
Admiral Dewey at the battle of Ma- 
nila Bay during the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. After World War I, the 
Olympia carried the body of the 
unknown soldier back to the U.S. 

The Oregon, now lying in Guam. 
She is famous for her speedy run 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
around Cape Horn to help defeat 
the Spanish fleet at Santiago, Cuba. 
At that time the Panama Canal had 
not yet been built. 

Navy officials say some cities 
would like to have these beloved old 
ships as floating museums. It hopes 
that Congress will grant money to 
restore the ships and will authorize* 
their sale to patriotic groups. 





Hopscotch in Pakistan 
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Pole-climbing in the Philippines 


UNICEF CARDS SHOW 
CHILDREN AT PLAY 


- UNICEF's holiday greeting cards 
for 1953 show girls and boys at play. 
The designs picture kite-flying in 
Peru, blind man’s buff in Greece, 
hopscotch in Pakistan, climbing a 
greased pole in the Philippines, hide 
and seek in the Middle East. Greet- 
ings on the cards are printed in the 
official languages of the United Na- 
tions. 

Many people are buying the cards 
and sending them out as Christmas 
and New Year’s greetings. You can 
order the cards from: UNICEF 
Greeting Cards Fund, Room 1728, 
United Nations, N. Y. The cards 
come 10 in a box, two cards of each 
of the five designs. A box costs one 
dollar. You can send a check, money 
order, or cash. The cards will be 
sent to you within 10 days. 

All money from the sales of the 
cards goes into the UNICEF fund. 
UNICEF is the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund. It helps 
supply milk, food, clothing, medi- 
cine to needy girls and boys all over 
the world. 


Venezuela Completes 
Andes Super-highway 


A super-highway in the Andes 
Mountains has been completed by 
Venezuela. The highway links air 
and sea ports on the Caribbean with 
Caracas, the capital. It also provides 
easy driving to roads leading to the 
Pan-American Highway. 

The new highway, 10% miles long, 
is a gateway to Caracas and points 
south. Venezuela’s busy airport at 
Maiquetia handles 200 flights a day. 
Its seaport at La Guaira receives 
nearly 50 per cent of all Venezuelan 
imports. 

The old highway from the airport 
and seaport to Caracas is 19 miles 
long. It climbs 3,000 feet above sea 
level and has 365 hairpin turns and 
curves. About 6,000 cars and trucks 
carry passengers and freight be- 
tween Caracas and the sea every 
day. Average driving time on the old 
highway is 75 minutes. 

The super-highway has no sharp 
curves. It has two tunnels, one a mile 
long, through the mountains. A six- 
lane highway, it cuts driving time 
to 20 minutes. It cost 60 million dol- 
lars to build. 
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News in a Nutshell 














The 50 millionth telephone in 


the U. S. has been installed. It’s — 


trimmed with gold, and has the 
Presidential seal in the center of the 
dial. The 50 millionth phone is on 
President Eisenhower's desk. 


A U. S. mailman has walked 
95,000 miles in 30 years. He's A. 
L. Borden of Peoria, Ill. Mr. Borden 
knows exactly how far he’s walked 
because his hobby was keeping a 
record of every step. He wore out 
41 pairs of shoes, climbed 9,800,000 
steps, and was bitten six times by 
dogs. 


A “drive-in theatre” for people 
who don’t drive is a hit in Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Spectators come to the 
drive-in theatre on foot, then sit in 
the 50 parked cars provided by the 
management. 

And in Phoenix, Ariz., a drive-in 
theatre is “air conditioned.” Water 
forced through tiny holes in water 
pipes is blown over the parking area 
as a cool mist by mounted propeller 
blades. 

Those are just two of the ideas 
which are bringing more and more 
Americans into drive-in theatres. In 
1945 only 100 out of the 19,140 thea- 
tres in the U. S. were drive-ins. Today 
there are 18,306 theatres, and -3,276 
are drive-ins. 


Which is the third largest U. S. 
city? Los Angeles, say its residents. 
Recently the city held a special cen- 
sus and found that its population 
was 2,071,271, just 334 behind Phila- 
delphia’s 1950 census. So Los Angeles 
annexed* a 700-acre tract* which 
lay outside the city limits. Seven and 
a half thousand people lived in that 
tract. And that addition, say the 
people of Los Angeles, puts them 
comfortably in third place. Phila- 
delphia doesn’t agree. It says its pop- 
ulation has increased enough since 


1950 still to lead Los Angeles. 


Ten thousand U. S. roosters are 
going to Pakistan. They'll be sent 
there to improve Pakistan’s poultry. 
The roosters will go to various vil- 
lages throughout Pakistan. It will 
take two years to get all the birds 
settled in their new homes. 





* Means word is defined on page 21. 
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Persepolis Brought to Light 


Nearly 2,400 years ago, King 
Darius the Great of Persia (now 
called Iran) ruled over nearly all the 
civilized world. He decided to build 
a great city to commemorate his 
power. The city, Persepolis, was the 
richest in the world. 

Two hundred years later, King 
Alexander the Great invaded the 
Persian empire. His armies looted 
Persepolis. They used 20,000 mules 
and 5,000 camels to carry away its 
treasures. Then, Alexander’s soldiers 
set fire to Persepolis. They left the 
city a blackened, smoking ruin. 

As the centuries passed, dust and 
sand settled over the remains of Per- 
sepolis and buried it. About 20 years 
ago, a group of archeologists from 
University of Chicago decided to 
dig into the ruins. They found out 
what the city once looked like. They 
published photographs and drawings 
of it in a book. Recently when the 
book came out, Persepolis lived 
again. But only on paper. 


Food from Algae 


The number of people in the world 
keeps increasing. That means more 
food is needed. Where will this food 
come from in future years? Last 
month the Carnegie Institute of 
Washington came up with one an- 
swer. It says we can get much of the 
protein* food we need from algae. 

Algae are simple water plants such 
as seaweed, or the scum which grows 
on top of ponds. Each plant contains 
only one cell*. They are more effec- 
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Drawing shows 
how the sea scan- 
ner “sees” what 
lies ahead. Thin 
lines stand for 
sound waves. 
Heavy lines stand 
for echoes refiect- 
ed back to ship. 





tive food producers than the plants 
we usually eat. 

The food value of plants comes 
from sunlight. Plants take in energy 
from the sun. Then the chlorophyll 
in them converts this energy into 
food. Most plants waste much of the 
sunlight they get. But the algae 
don’t waste sunlight. They have only 
one cell which is packed with food- 
making chlorophyll. 

Carnegie Institute scientists say: If 
a way can be found to grow algae on 
a large scale, half of the protein 
foods needed to feed the whole world 
could be raised in an area the size 
of Rhode Island. 


Underwater Eye 


An eye which can see underwater 
—that’s the sea scanner (see picture 
below). It is science’s latest aid to 
fishermen and ship pilots. It can see 
a quarter mile under the sea. 

The sea scanner is an electronic 
echo-sounding device, like a radar 
set. It sends high-frequency sound- 
ings down into the water. This beam 
can be swept around in any direction 
like a searchlight. When the sound 
waves strike an object they bounce 
back as echoes. 

These sound-wave echoes are 
then magnified and translated into 
signals which show up on a screen. 
Lines on the screen indicate the ob- 
ject’s whereabouts. Distance is cal- 
culated by measuring the time be- 
tween the sending of the sound wave 
and the reception of the echo. 

Fishermen can use the scanner to 
spot schools of fish. 














HRISTMAS EVE in Norway is 

the gayest, happiest night of the 
year. Imagine yourself there. It’s five 
o'clock, and the church bells have 
just started to ring. They ring for an 
hour to welcome Christmas. The sky 
is dark. The air is cold. But the stars 
are out and the ground is covered 
with crisp, clean snow. 

Let's visit one of the homes, where 
a party is going on. The first thing 
you notice is the food heaped on the 
table—dried fish, pigs’ feet, ham, 
pork, seven kinds of cookies which 
the mother has been preparing for 
many weeks. And there’s the rice 


NORWAY... 


Where All the Christmases Are White 


porridge with a single almond in it. 
An old custom says that the lucky 
person who finds the almond will be 
married within the next year. 

As soon as everyone has finished 
supper, the doors to the living room 
are opened. And there is the huge 
Christmas tree, hung with frosted 
cones, gingerbread men, marzipan* 
strawberries and apples, baskets 
filled with nuts, colored paper chains, 
little Norwegian flags, and candles 
which burn all evening long. 

Everyone joins hands and walks 
around the tree, singing carols. Ex- 
citement is mounting. It’s nearly 
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Map for Junior Scholastic by Peter Vatsures 
Norway’s 3,250,000 people live in a land which is about the size of New Mexico. 
As farmers, fishermen, sailors, and lumbermen, they earn a living in a country 
crusted with mountains and fringed with fiords. By harnessing the mountain 
streams, Norwegians produce electricity to light their cities and run factories. 





time for the presents to be given out. 
In Norway Christmas presents are 
always opened Christmas Eve. The 
youngest child in the room is picked 
to hand out the presents. There are 
even presents for the family dog 
and cat. 

It’s Christmas for the birds, too. 
Suet and stalks of grain are put out 
in the snow for them to eat. And 
there’s a present for the Christmas 
elf, or Nisse, as the Norwegians call 
him. He gets a bowl of porridge laid 
out in the loft. That custom dates 
back to olden days when Norwegian 
peasants believed there were special 
good spirits who looked after their 
farms. To reward their good spirit, 
they put a bowl of porridge in the 
loft every Christmas for him to eat. 


LAND OF SNOW 


Norway is a wintry country, a land 
of snow and mountains. It stretches 
up the northwest coast of Europe, 
reaching beyond the Arctic Circle. 
Most visitors agree that Norway is 
one of the world’s most beautiful 
countries. Approaching it by ship 
you see mountains rising up from 
the ocean’s edge. Between them nar- 
row fingers of water poke their way 
inland. These narrow fingers of wa- 
ter are called fiords. There are lots 
of them. If you unbent Norway's 
coast line it would be as long as 
the Equator. 


MOUNTAIN ISLANDS 


The fiords are really mountain val- 
leys. A long time ago, these valleys 
sank far below sea level, and the 
ocean rushed in. Some of the moun- 
tain peaks remained above sea level. 
These are now rocky little islands. 
About 150,000 of them dot Norway’s 
fiord-lined coast. 

Because so much of the land is 
covered with forests and mountains, 
only about a quarter of Norway can 
be lived in. Most of the three and 
a quarter million Norwegians live 
in the south, where the land is fairly 
flat. It’s in the south that you'll find 





* Means word is defined on page 21. 
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most of Norway’s big cities, like 
Stavanger, Bergen, and Oslo, the 
capital. 

Oslo is Norway’s biggest city. It 
covers more space than almost any 
other city in Europe. But only half 
a million people live there. Much of 
the city is covered with parks and 
forests. Around it there are wooded 
hills where people go skiing in win- 
ter. In summer people take to the 
water and sail their boats right up 
Oslo fiord to the heart of the city 
itself. 

Most of Norway’s farming is done 
in-the south, among the low hills 
which rise above the river valleys. 
The farmers grow oats, barley, 
wheat, rye. Farther north the hills 
become mountains, and farming 
grows more difficult. Here the land 
becomes a mixture of islands, fiords, 
and mountains whose peaks are 
white with snow. Only narrow ridges 
of land separate the mountains from 
the water. 


MOUNTAIN FARMING 


The farmers make use of every 
inch of land that they can plow. 
Some even plant their crops on ter- 
races—giant steps cut into the hill- 
sides. They build their farmhouses 
wherever there is a little space, on 
the patches of land along the fiords, 
or on mountain ledges. Some farms 
are perched on ledges so steep that 
cows and milk churns have to be 
hoisted up and down by pulleys. 
Sometimes a farmer going to cut 
the hay in his fields has to be let 
down by ropes. 

Because there is so little crop land, 
most farmers in central Norway 
keep animals. They keep cows, pigs, 
horses, sheep, goats. Before the 
mountains are covered with winter 
snow, the animals are brought back 
to the farmhouses in the valleys. 

As soon as the snows melt, the 
animals are led away from the farms 
and up to the mountain pastures 
above the timber line*. The farmer's 
oldest daughter usually goes with 
them. The girls leave on Midsum- 
mer Day, June 24. On the night be- 
fore — Midsummer Eve — the village 
holds a gay celebration. It is a sort 
of “going away party” for the girls. 

On the morning of Midsummer 
Day the girls drive the cattle, goats, 
and sheep up the steep mountain 
‘rails. They climb up and up until 
hey reach the saeters. These are 


highland pastures covered- with rich 
grass. Here the animals will graze 
all summer while the farmer’s daugh- 
ter lives in a little cabin. In these 
cabins the girls churn butter and 
make cheese from the animals’ milk. 
In many places a motor road has 
been built right up to the saeters, 
so that trucks can bring milk down 
to the farms, and so on by railway 
to the towns. 


WINTER WORK 


Nearly all Norway's farmers own 
their farms. But their farms are so 
small that most of them can raise 
only enough food to support their 
own families. They have little food 
left over to sell. They also have little 
work to do on their farms in winter. 
So as soon as the harvest is in, they 
turn to other work. Those whose 
farms lie inland from the sea turn 
into lumbermen during the winter. 
They spend the cold months chop- 


ping down the pine and birch trees ° 


which flourish on the mountainsides. 

But most of Norway’s farmers live 
near the coast, where the Gulf 
Stream warms the climate. In winter 
they turn to the sea. Norway is sur- 
rounded by water on three sides. 
Going to sea comes naturally to most 
Norwegians. So in winter, most of 
the farmers turn into fishermen. 
There’s plenty of fishing for them 
to do, for the water off Norway's 
coasts teems with fish. In autumn 





Norwegian Official Photo 
In northern Norway snow-dusted mountains tower over tiny fishing ports. 


and early winter, herring come pour- 
ing right into the fiords. The vil- 
lagers watch keenly for their arrival 
and they have their nets and traps 
ready. 

Farther north there’s another type 
of fishing. From Tromsé, fleets of 
whaling and sealing vessels put out 
for the icy waters of the Arctic. The 
seal ships go after bears as well as 
seals. The men shoot the big polar 
bears for their skins and bring back 
smaller ones to send to zoos all over 
the world. 


BIG COD CATCH 


Cod is the most important fish 
caught off Norway. Norwegians catch 
more cod than anything else. Every 
year the world’s largest fishing fleet 
gathers around the Lofoten shores. 
Together they sail out every morn- 
ing, and at evening they return. 
loaded with big, fat cod. 

Farmers turned fishermen are not 
the only Norwegians who go to sea. 
Norway has one of the world’s larg- 
est merchant shipping fleets, and 
Norwegian sailors voyage all over 
the world. Norwegians love to go 
to sea just as their ancestors did 
long ago when the Vikings sailed 
out to explore the western world. 

Nature didn’t make things easy 
for the Norwegians in their moun 
tainous northern lands. But they 
have learned how to make the most 
of what they have. 















































PINK ANGEL 


A Christmas story by VAL TEAL 


HERE’S always a -spécial minute 

when it Comes. Every year. Christ- 
mas, I mean. 

Semétimes its when the tree is up 
and ttimmed and you: step back from 
it aud. see it sparkle for the frst time 
and hear it tiokling a little. And you 
sunel] that smell—of a piece of the woods 
brought indoors. 

Sometimes it’s a time when you find 
just the right present for someone you're 
very fond of and you bring it home and 
work over the wrapping. Or you get 
some special thing you never 


you would, Like that time I was empty- 
ing my stocking and I saw the box un- 
derneath it move and the cover pushed 
wp and two green eyes. looked out and 
it was Magnolia, the black kitten. 

But it’s always a minute that’s special 
and then Chyistmas is there, it’s come 
for you. It hits you and leaves bells 
ringing in your ears. 

lt came twice that year for me. The 
first time was on a Thursday and we 
had only the next week and a half to go 
before vacation. E 

I had been feeling low ever since 




















after Thanksgiving when they gave out 
the parts for the Christmas program. 
My brother Pud had come home all 
hepped up over getting a speaking part 
in his school play. My little brother 
Bumps was going to be one of the three 
kings of Orient. Even my tiny little sister 
—she was going to be an angel in the 
Benjamin School play. I’m the dumb 
one. The big brother in high, that’s me. 
I got nothing. 

Mother glowed when they told her. 
That’s a nice thing about Mother. If 
you do something good, you sure get 
appreciation. 

“Just think!” she said. “Such smart 
children I have. Some people have one 
smart one, one that gets into things. 
Look at me. Every single one. Jean, 
singing a whole verse of Away in a 
Manger by herself. King Balthazar 
Bumps, Inkeeper Pud.” She looked at 
me. “And Rod,” she said. 

“Yeah,” I said, “and Rod.” 

“Well,” Mother said, “playing in the 
orchestra isn’t to be sneezed at. Playing 
a trumpet in an orchestra is fully as 
important as anything else,” she said. 
But she was feeling sorry for me. She 
was proud of the others. She was sorry 
for me. 

So it was her face lighting up that 
I saw on Thursday when Miss Phelps 
told me. Even before I got home, before 
I ever told her, that’s what I could see. 
Mother’s face glowing with pride. 
Christmas had come. Only this time it 
didn’t last. 


|, BEGAN to snow on the way home 
and that made everything perfect. I ran 
the last block. I would have flown if I 
could fly. Golly! Snow for Christmas 
and me with the lead in the Christmas 
play! I couldn’t wait to tell it. I couldn’t 
wait. Would Mother’s eyes shine! The 
lead! It was too bad about Jim having 
to go to California and give up the 
lead, but golly, me! 

I'd have to get a shepherd costume, 
a sheepskin thing they wanted, but 
Mother would do that. She was good at 
things like that. 

“We -must have a sheepskin some 
place,” she’d say, “under some of this 
junk around here,” she’d say and her 
eyes would be shining at me, hardly 
believing it. She’d pooh-pooh the cos- 
tume. “I'll get one,” she'd say. “My 
goodness, for the boy with the biggest 
part in the play, we'll find a costume. 
Just you leave the costunie to me.” 

I took a big gulp of the Christmas 
air and went in. 

“Our program’s Wednesday after- 
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noon,” I said. Just casual. Nobody 
knew yet I was the star. 

“Wednesday,” Mother said. “That's 
the twenty-first.” She was piling cookies 
into a can. “Here, take one,” she said. 

It crumbled when I bit it. Pecans 
inside. 

A lock of hair was in Mother's eyes 
and she pushed it away with her arm. 
She looked tired. She said, “Rod, can 
you come right home after school to- 
morrow and stay with Jean?” 

“Yeah, I guess so,” I said. “Unless 
we have to practice.” I took a big 
breath. “You see,” I said, trying not to 
act excited, “I—” 

“That’s good,” Mother said. “I've 
simply got to go downtown. There’s 
Mabel and Lucille I haven’t even looked 
for presents for yet. And I haven't any 
of the family presents yet.” 

“I have a lot to do, too, Mother,” I 
said. 

“I know, I know,” Mother said. 
“Everybody's busy. Rush, rush, rush. 
I hope Father can address cards tonight. 
He just has to take that over. Just think! 
Only two weeks away. It drives me 
crazy when I think of it.” 

About a week for me. A week to 
learn that part! It kind of drove me 
crazy, too. 

“Mother,” I said. “I need a lot of 
time myself, for—” but she was putting 
the can of cookies out on the back porch 
and talking. 

I gave up trying to tell her then. 
A thing like that you can’t blurt out. 

The others came in and dropped their 
jackets and Bumps said, “I have to have 
that king of Orient’s costume, you 
know.” 

Mother sighed and dried her hands 
on the towel by the sink. “What do 
kings of Orient wear? Bright colors, 
mostly, I guess. I'll look in the trunk. 
I-know!” she said then. “Maybe I can 
borrow that bright blue flannel peignoir 
of Barbara’s and work from there.” 

“What’s a peignoir?” Bumps said. 
“I'm not going to wear girl's clothes!” 

“It’s a robe,” Mother said. “Kings 
have to wear robes. Don’t worry. I'll 
figure out something real kingly. I al- 
ways do, don’t IP Why couldn’t you just 
have been one of the singers—in every- 
day clothes? Why did you all have to 
be so darn talented, you smart children, 
you!” She grinned. “Making me so 
much work!” 

My gosh, she didn’t have time to 
listen to me tell about getting the lead, 
much less find a costume for me. You 
couldn’t help being sorry Mother was 
so busy. You couldn’t help being sorry 
Christmas was so much work for her. 
But it made you kind of mad, too. Then 
she had to be so busy when you had 
such an important thing to tell. So busy 
she couldn’t stop long enough to hear. 


Wks 3 


My gosh, this was big stuff. This was 
the lead. 

Mother said, “It’s that angel costume 
for Jean which has me whirling right 
this minute.” 

Jean’s lip shook a little. Mother pat- 
ted Jean’s shoulder. 

“Oh, don’t worry, darling. I'll do ’er,” 
Mother said. “I'll do ‘er up brown.” 

“Not brown,” Jean said unsteadily. 
“Pink.” 

“Pink,” Mother said. “You'll be the 
angelest angel in town.” 

Jean’s eyes were shining wet. 


_ 


} KNOW my part,” she said. Gosh, 
her eyes were almost dancing out of her 
head! For Jean it was new. It was the 
first time. As long as I live I'll never 
forget that first time in kindergarten. 
The Magic-Star-Maker, that was me. I 
remembered, looking at Jean, how won- 
derful I felt when I came home and 
told it—how it was, that day. A sea of 
faces—with clapping hands beneath 
them. And Mother in the second row. 
That’s the way it would be for Jean. 
The Christmas tree would sparkle in 
the corner, the people would smell win- 
tery and Christmasy, the excitement 
would be racing all around and she’d be 
good and Mother would be watching! 
Oh, it’s always wonderful but the first 
time it’s magic. 

“I know it perfeck,” Jean said. “Want 
to hear it?” 

“Darling, I can’t hear it too often,” 
Mother said and Jean stood up on ker 
chair and sang it, bobbing her head 
with the rhythm of it, her long blonde 
hair bouncing, her eyes big and dark 
and serious. 


“The cat-tle are lowing the poor Baby 
wakes 

The lit-tle Lord Je-sus no cry-ing He 
makes. 

I love Thee Lord Je-sus look down from 
the sky 

And stay by my cra-dle till morn-ing is 
nigh.” 

She sure hits the down beat, Jean 
does. 

“Oh, it’s so wunnerful,” she said. 
“Wasn't I lucky to get pink for my 
angel suit, Mother? They pulled the 
colors out of a box and Alice got blue 
and Gail got white and pink was left 
for me and that’s the best.” I guess we'd 
heard about it a hundred times but 
Jean was still telling it. Mother was 
listening, too, her face beaming at Jean. 

So I decided to wait. I decided not 
to tell Mother my big news till later, till 
she wasn’t so busy that having to find 
a shepherd costume wouldn't be the 
last straw. 

Mother gathered up her cooking 
dishes and put them in the sink and 
kissed the top of Jean’s head. “You're 











going to have an angel suit that'll knock 
their eyes out. You know what I found 
this morning? An old pink formal I had 
once. Tonight we'll cut it out. It isn’t 
the gown that worries me. It’s those 
“wings. But we'll figure it out. Do you 
know your part, Bumps?” 

Did he know his part? Wait'll she 
heard about me. The whole lead to 
learn in a week. 

“Sure,” Bumps said. “I just walk. 
Step and hold. Step ‘and hold. It's easy. 
You got something for the murr?” 

“The murr?” Mother said. 

“Yah,” Bumps said. “You know: Murr 
is mine. Its bitter perfume breathes a 
life of gathering gloom sawring sighing 
bleeding dying sealed in the stone-cold 
tomb oh oh?” 

“Oh, myrrh*,” Mother said. “No, I 
haven't. But I'll look around. Goodness, 
you make it mournful. Don’t you know 
how to sing it?” 

“I don’t sing it,” Bumps said. “I just 
march it.” 

“What?” Mother said, surprised. “I 
thought it was your rich voice you were 
picked for but you just march it? Pud, 
you stop at Bensori’s Shop for sure and 
get that cloak you’re going to wear so 
I can wash it tonight. Oh, Rod, you are 
a comfort to me! I like people whose 
talents run to playing trumpets in school 
orchestras in plain suits of clothes.” 


Wart. it wasn’t exactly a good 
opening for it but: “Mother, I’m not 
going to play in the orchestra,” I said. 

“Oh,” Mother said. A sharp little oh. 
“That's too bad,” *she said. “But don’t 
you care, Rod. It’s fun to just sit and 
watch. We have watchers, too. We have 
to have an audience or there couldn’t 
be any programs.” 

“Well, I'm not going to—” I began 
-but just then Jean stood up. “I better 
practice my part again, Mother.” 

“Oh, you know that thing frontwards 
and backwards,” Bumps said. 

“I do not,” Jean said. “We have to 
march, too. We have to march up when 
they play the piano. You can’t go too 


*Means word is defined on page 21. 





fast. “The Cat-tle are low-ing the poor 
Baby wakes—’” 

And all of a sudden I saw red. What 
if she was little, what if I was the 
oldest? Mother was my mother, too. 
Why couldn’t I even have a chance to 
tell her about me? 

“Oh, keep still a minute!” I said. 
“Mother! I’m not going to watch.” 

“Rod!” Mother said. “Let her prac- 
tice her part. My goodness, it takes 
practice to march and sing like an 
angel.” And then she lowered her voice. 
“She’s little, darling. Let her enjoy it. 
Remember how it is the first time.” 

“Sure,” I said. I could wait. My news 
would bowl her over when it came. I 
could wait. 

I worked on it and by dinner time I 
just about knew it. 

As soon as the kids went to bed I'd 
tell her. And when I told her, I’d know 
it. She could hold the book and I'd 
rattle it off. Nothing nice and average 
about me. I get a lead in the morning, 
by night I know it. 

I was doing it in my room in front of 
the mirror without the book when I 
heard her call]. 

“Everyone!” she called. “Hey, come 
and look. Just come and look!” 

Pud ran down ahead of me and 
Bumps came banging out of the bath- 
room. Father had come in from the 
study and stood with his pen in his 
hand. Mother was in the middle of the 
floor and there were pink scraps all 
around her and pink threads and scis- 
sors and pins in a box and over at the 
far end of the living-room was Jean. 

My breath stopped. And for a second 
it was all pure Christmas—something 
you can’t quite keep but can only re- 
member a little. 

There was Jean, a fluffy pink, glit- 
tering angel, too beautiful to believe. 

“My gosh, that’s pretty!” Bumps said. 

And Pud said, “Eeeegad!” 

And Father said, “Oh, honey, don’t 
look so beautiful or someone’s going to 
steal you away from us!” 

And Mother said, “Isn’t she darling?” 

And Jean put one hand over her 
mouth and drew in her breath in a little 


gaspy delighted laugh and wriggled her 
shoulders and then Father said, “I'll get 
the lights, I'll get my camera, we have 
to have a picture of that!” 

Father took the pictures and then my 
world went spinning. 

“Couldn't they let you off from work, 
Father?” Jean said. “Couldn't they let 
you off from work for a good program 
like that?” 

“I don’t know but what they might,” 
Father said. “I don’t know but what 
they’d almost have to. When is this 
affair?” 

“It’s two o'clock,” Jean said, “but we 
have to come ahead of time.” 

“Two o'clock when?” Mother said. 
“What day?” She was unfastening the 
wings. 

“Two o'clock Wednesday,” Jean said. 
“Of course, Wednesday. There isn’t any 
school on Thursday, silly.” 

Mother unfastened the angel gown 
and pulled it up over Jean’s head. 

“Wednesday?” I said, standing real 
still. “The twenty-first?” I said. 

“Yup,” Jean said, pulling her under- 
shirt down over her stomach. “Wednes- 
day, December the twenty-first at two 
p.m. and everybody better get there 
early to get a good seat. You get there 
early, Mother, and then you can sit 
right in front.” 

Mother smiled down at her. “Hurry 
now,” she said. “It’s past bedtime. It’s 
bedtime for all of you. What’s the mat- 
ter, Rod? Don’t stand there dreaming. 
It’s late.” 


| FOLLOWED them upstairs. I went in 
my room and closed the door. I put the 
copy of the play in the drawer of my 
desk and locked the drawer. It was a 
long time before I could get to sleep. 

We practiced every morning before 
school. We practiced every day during 
school. We practiced sometimes after 
school. By the end of the next week I 
knew it frontwards and backwards. I 
knew it sideways. I knew the leading 
part of that play in less than a week 
with nobody helping me. I knew it but 
it wasn’t any good. Nobody was going 
to see me. Why should I care? 

Who cares if I’m good? 

It was the way they had the schools 
in our town. All of us in different 
schools, that was why. They didn’t plan 
it for people who had more than one 
child. Jean went to Benjamin, a little 
four-room school near home. Bumps 
and Pud went to West Side now they 
were through Benjamin. Me, I went to 
High. What did they care about people 
who had kids in Benjamin and West 
Side? People weren’t supposed to have 
kids a lot of different ages. What did 
they care if the programs came the same 
day, the same hour? What was that to 
them? 
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I couldn't even tell her about the cos- 
tume. I didn’t know what to do about 
that. Maybe I was a softy but I couldn't 
do that to Jean. I'd look at her at meal- 
time, jabbering away about their pro- 
gram, jabbery-happy, and- I'd think 
about it. I'd think about how it would 
be if I was to say, “Hey, Mom! I’ve got 
the lead in our Christmas play. Wednes- 
day, December twenty-first at two p.m. 
and I’ve got to have a shepherd cos- 
tume. I’ve got the lead, Mom.” I don’t 
know how it would have come out.¢! 
don’t know what Mother could have 
done about it. If she came to see me it 
would break Jeanie’s heart. I knew that. 
If she didn’t come—it was better for 
Mother not to know about it at all than 
to have to know and not come. I kept 
still. 


So ON Monday Miss Phelps says ?I’m 
no good. “I thought you were better 
than Jim had been,” she said. “You read 
it so well that first day. What’s hap- 
pened to you? Please try harder,” she 
said. “Try to think how you'd feel if 
you were that shepherd boy that had to 
Stay behind when the others went to 
Bethlehem. You're the one that’s left 
out, the one that nothing big can hap- 


. pen to. Try to make it like that.” 


“Okay,” I said. 

“And you'll have to have that cos- 
tume by tomorrow,” she said. 

“Okay,” I said. 

I didn’t care what I wore. I went up 
in the attic at noon and looked in the 
trunk. My gosh, who cared what the 
shepherd boy wore? Who cared any- 
way? Sheepskin. What did they think? 
That people just had sheepskins lying 
around their houses? 

There wasn’t anything in the trunk. 
Satin dresses, striped pants, silk scarves. 
I bundled the junk all up and rammed 
it back in and closed the lid. I was 


cold up in the attic but I didn’t care. 
I dropped down on the rug in front of 
the trunk and put my head on my arm, 
my face down. Maybe I'd catch cold so 
I couldn’t be in the play. I didn’t care. 

You can’t blame a kid for crying 
when he feels that blue. I felt better 
after a while. I sat up and wiped my 
eyes on my sweater and waited a few 
minutes before I went down so my eyes 
wouldn’t be red. Mother thought I was 
hiding Christmas presents or something 
up there. It sure was cold. I couldn’t 
find a shepherd costume and I didn’t 
give a hang. Maybe they'd take the 
part away from me. I shrugged my 
shoulders and put the rug up around my 
legs to keep them warm. It was an old 
fur rug made from the hide of a cow 
or something that Grandpa got once. I 
stood up and picked up the rug. My 
gosh, it was just the thing. All I needed 
was a hole for my head. I took it down 
to my room and cut one and tried it on. 

It looked kind of sad after all but I 
sneaked it out to school anyway. It cov- 
ered me at least. 

The teacher fastened it together on 
the sides with staples. 

4 guess it'll have to do,” she said. “It 
certainly doesn’t look like a sheepskin 
though. Are you sure it wasn’t a cow? 
It has such long hair. And sheep are 
curly.” 

“Sheep,” I said. “Mavbe it’s a buffalo 
from the western prairies.” 

“If it was a buffalo,” she said, “it must 
have died of old age. Well, cow or buf- 
falo, it'll just have to do. You aren't 
supposed to look glamorous after all.” 

I certainly didn’t. I sort of looked like 
an old buffalo getting ready to die with 
its hide getting too loose for its frame. 
I felt like one, too. 

We got the Christmas tree up that 
night and I could feel almost happy 
again looking at it. Every reddish pink 
ball made me think of Jean in the angel 
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costume. I was sure glad I hadn't 
spoiled it for Jean. What the heck. 
Christmas is for kids. 

On Tuesday Mother went to West 
Side to see Bumps march the king of 
Orient and carry the myrrh in an old 
Chinese brass pot she’d borrowed and to 
hear Pud say his two lines. 

“They were wonderful,” she told Fa- 
ther that night. “Just wonderful! Aren't 
we lucky to have such gifted children?” 
she said. “Bumps was kingly and steady 
and—inspired-looking. I was proud of 
him.” 

Bumps beamed. “It was sure hard to 
walk that slow,” he said. 

“Tll bet,” Mother said. “And Pud 
was wonderful! You’d have thought he 
really owned that inn.” 

“That’s what everybody said,” Pud 
said. 

“And now tomorrow’s Jean,” she said. 
“My goodness, what would I do if I had 
eight children? I couldn’t take it, I'd be 
so worn out running from one program 
to another.” \ 


Sureway Mother stopped talking. 
“Rod!” she said. “I forgot! Oh, Rod! 
I forgot all about you. Have I missed it? 
What day is your program?” 

“That’s okay,” I said. “It’s tomorrow. 
You can’t go to both.” 

“Oh, Rod,” Mother said. “I did so 
want to hear you play in the orchestra. 
What am I going to do?” 

You should have seen Jean! She 
looked liké the end of the world. 

“Well, you have to go and see Jean,” 
I said and it was worth it seeing her 
come alive again. “Anyway,” I said, 
“I'm not going to play in that old or- 
chestra.” 

Mother sank back in her chair. “I 
don’t know, Rod,” she said. “You al- 
ways do things right, somehow. Every 
mother ought to have a son like you. 
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You never complicate things, you never 
ball things up. You'll play in the orches- 
tra for the spring concert, I know you 
will, and we'll all go to hear you. 
Wouldn't you like to stay out and come 
and see Jean be an angel, Rod? Ill 
write you an excuse. Why don’t you?” 

“I better go to ours,” I said. 

“That's right,” Mother said. “That's 
right. You had better.” 

Rod, you always do things right 
somehow. I kept thinking about Mother 
saying that, when I was getting my 
cowskin on. 

The teacher was extra-excited. “Please 
do your best,” she said to me. “Do it 
the way you did that first day, the day 
you read it. Make it good, Rod,” she 
said, “and then they won't notice your 
costume. I wonder if it would help to 
trim off some of that hair.” 

So she tried it. It gave it more of a 
French poodle look and Miss Phelps 
looked sad and said pleadingly, “Do 
your best, Rod. Please.” 


4 wasn’t hard, I'll say that. It wasn’t 
hard to act it. It was the way I felt. I 
just acted me. The way I felt upstairs 
there in the attic the day I found the 
cowskin. I was getting too old for 
Christmas. That was for kids. I was left 
behind now. Left behind while Jean 
and Bumps and Pud went ahead and 
had Christmas. Left behind while the 
others went to Bethlehem to see..the 
Baby King in the manger. I was the 
shepherd boy who had had to get his 
own costume, who was left behind to 
tend the sheep so the others could go. 
My gosh, it wasn’t hard at all. 

I even got weepy over it. Nobody 
wants to be left behind while the others 
go on and see the miracle. Nobody 
wants to grow up, I guess, and take re- 
sponsibilities, give up things so others 
* can have them. It wasn’t hard and I 
was doing it! I was doing it like a 
breeze. I threw myself into it. Moth- 
eaten old cowskin and all. And I knew 
I was good. 

I could see Miss Phelps in the wings. 
Poor Miss Phelps. I’d sure let her down 





till now. Her face looked droopy and 
ready to cry. My gosh, I was good. Miss 
Phelps was dead on her feet, she was 
tired and nervous. She’d had to wait 
through all the orchestra playing, 
through all the carol singing, nervous 
because I was such a flop. Now she 
could hardly believe it. I was good. I 
felt sorry for Miss Phelps. She was like 
me. Nobody cared enough to help her. 
Until now. I hadn’t thought about her 
side of it. Well, I was grown up now. I 
had to think about those things. It was 
a sad thing to miss out on Christmas but 
you needn't spoil it for other people. 

Only I had that one little cry when 
no one was looking. Up in the attic on 
the cowskin. And I could cry here in 
the pasture after the others were gone 
and I knew I had missed out. 

I pillowed my head on my arm in 
the grass of the stage pasture and cried. 
It came easy. The rest might not be so 
easy but the crying was. Next came the 
hard part. In a minute I'd hear the 
quartet singing softly from up in the 
rafters: Peace on earth—and then would 
come the hard part. 

Out of the dusky background on a 
raised place, lights would come up on 
the nativity scene. The shepherd boy 
would see it after all and I'd have to 
show how wonderful he felt about it. 
I hadn't done it right-yet. I'd been told 
often enough. I just couldn’t make 
Nancy and Timmy seem wondeérful 
enough to get excited over till naw. Not 
even all dressed up in Bible clothes and 
leaning over the manger with tableau 
lights and a fine screen in front of them. 
Not even with the wonderful animals 
Perry’d got from his father’s market. 
Not even when the shepherds came 
and the wise men came. Not even in 
costume. I just kept trying to figure out 
whose bathrobe they were wearing. 

Maybe today, though, I could. It 
was knowing Mother wouldn’t get to 
see that made me lousy up to now. But 
now there was Miss Phelps. I tried hard 
to think about how much it meant to 
Miss Phelps. And I started to raise my 
head, slowly the way I was supposed to 
as the quartet sang softly up above me. 





was goofy. Someone was patting my 
head! I sat up like a shot and turned 
around and I didn’t need to act to look 
surprised. To look dumbfounded! A 
glistening pink angel was patting my 
head and my mouth dropped open and 
I was dumbfounded! 

Jean! 

And that’s when Christmas came the 
second time. That’s when the glory hit 
me. 

For just one second I looked every- 
where because it was too much for me. 
I couldn’t get it, see? And afterward 
they said that was good. As if I was 
wondering where the music came from, 
where the angel had come from. And I 
saw Mother. 

She was standing in the wings be- 
side Miss Phelps. Was she ever glow- 
ing! Maybe she had been proud of Pud 
and Bumps. Maybe she had been proud 
of Jean. She was superproud of me. Not 
just because I had a lead. That was 
small stuff compared to the other. | 
could see it plain as day. She was 
proud of what I'd done. She was proud 
of me not spoiling it for Jean. She 
smiled a wonderful smile and then she 
motioned with her eyes and I took 
Jean’s hand and turned and looked at 
the tableau and if that audience 
couldn’t see the glory shining in my 
face, they must be blind. It was blind- 
ing me. 


en I think that’s the peak. 
I'll probably never again have Christ- 
mas hit me like that. Right between the 
eyes. I hardly heard Mother explaining 
how Jean’s program wasn’t long and 
she felt badly about me being the left- 
cut one and so she gathered her up, 
wings and all and came on over. How 
they'd told her then and Jet them stand 
in the wings. How wonderful I'd acted, 
so wonderful that Jean had been taken 
in and had run to comfort me. 

I was still standing there when they 
all crowded around, squealing and 
jumping and Miss Phelps squeezing my 
shoulder and crying and telling me we 
were chosen for the museum. Out of the 
whole city, our play was going to be 
put on at the museum, with the sheep- 
skin lining of an old coat of Father's 
instead of the cowskin, Mother said, 
and even with Jean. Most people 
thought it was planned that way, with 
Jean. 

It didn’t worry me any. I could do it 
again. I could do it easy. I was grown 
up, I was good, and the bells were ring- 
ing in my head. 

Maybe Christmas will come again 
like that some day. But it can never be 
the same. That will always be the peak— 
the year I grew up and the glory of 
Christmas hit me so hard. 





Then I sat up like a shot! Something , 
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O YOU like to climb trees? If 
you live in the southern half 

of the U. S. where mistletoe grows, 
you've got a good excuse to climb 
trees this month. Christmas is com- 
ing, and Christmas is mistletoe time. 
Nobody is quite sure how mistle- 
toe became a Christmas plant. Prob- 
ably the mistletoe story started with 


people who lived thousands of years - 


ago in England, France, and Scan- 
dinavia. To these people mistletoe 
seemed a magical plant. It has no 
roots. Its seeds do not produce new 
life in the soil as the seeds of other 
plants do. And yet it’s always green, 
growing throughout the year on trees 
which show no other sign of life 
during the cold months. . 

People came to believe that mistle- 
toe was the body of some “ever- 
living spirit.” They decided that 
mistletoe must get its year-round 
life from some supernatural* power. 
Soon they began to use mistletoe as 
a cure for certain diseases. Then it 
came to be used in religious cere- 
monies. And later it was included in 
Christmas. Why Christmas? Because 
Christmas is the festival which cele- 
brates birth and life. 

Actually, there is no magic to 
mistletoe. It belongs to a very large 


The HHlistletoe Story 


family—there are about 500 different 
species of it. And it is found in many 
parts of the world. Mistletoe is a 
parasite. That means it lives off other 
living things. It doesn’t make its own 
food as plants do which grow in the 
soil. Instead it takes food and water 
from its host—the tree to which it 
clings. 

Mistletoe is spread by birds. Many 
birds like to eat mistletoe berries. 
But the seeds are sticky, and birds 
get annoyed by the seeds which 
stick to their beaks. So they wipe 
the seeds off on tree branches. In 
this way birds spread the seeds from 
tree to tree. The seeds then pene- 
trate* the bark of their new tree 
home, and another mistletoe plant 
starts growing. 

Those are the facts about mistle- 
toe. But there’s still one question left 
unanswered. How did the custom of 
kissing under the mistletoe at Christ- 
mas time grow up? 

This custom is said to come from 
an old Scandinavian legend. And 
here’s how the legend goes: 

Frigga, the Scandinavian goddess 
of life and beauty, had a son named 
Balder who was very handsome. 
Because she loved him very much, 
Frigga gave her son a charm against 





injury. It protected him against 
everything which sprang from the 
four elements—fire, water, air, and 
earth. 

But Loki, an evil spirit, hated 
Balder. So he formed an arrow from 
mistletoe, which did not grow from 
any of these elements. He placed the 
arrow in the hands of the blind 
Hoder. Then he guided the blind 
man’s hand while Hoder aimed the 
arrow at Balder. The mistletoe dart 
struck Balder in the chest and killed 


‘him. Frigga’s tears became the white 


berries of the mistletoe. 

But the legend has a happy ending. 
The other gods were enraged at 
Balder’s death. So they combined 
their powers and restored the, dead 
god to life. Then they made the 
mistletoe promise it would never 
hurt anyone again. 

Frigga, of course, was overcome 
with joy at the return of her son. 
And she, remember, was the god- 
dess of life and beauty. So to express 
her thanks she is said to bestow* a 


' kiss upon anyone who passes under 


the mistletoe. And that’s why any 
boy can kiss any girl who passes 
under the mistletoe at Christmas. 


*Means werd is defined on page 21. 








OMEWHERE in the world a 
S crippled little shepherd boy 
called Amahl lives with his mother, 
a poor widow. The little money they 
had is gone, and they are desperate- 
ly poor. 

On their way to Bethlehem, the 
Three Kings stop at the cottage and 
ask to be taken in for the night. 
Amahl and his mother welcome 
them. The Kings are carrying gifts 
to the newly born Christ. Amahl and 
his mother are astonished at the 
richness of the gifts and at the splen- 
dor of the Kings’ robes. When 
Amahl’s mother realizes that the 
Kings -are looking for the Christ 
Child and that all the rich gifts are 
for Him, she becomes bitter and jeal- 
ous. She cannot understand why her 
child, who is poor and sickly, cannot 
have some of the gifts. 

While the Kings sleep, she steals 






Billy Mclver plays Amahl, the shepherd boy. 


First the singers learn their parts. Then they add movement to rehearsals. 


Amahl 


some of the gold.’ But she is caught. 
When she explains to the Kings that 
she needs the gold to feed her own 
child, they readily forgive her. 

Then they explain who the Christ 
Child is and how He needs the love 
of every human being to build His 
new kingdom. The poor widow is 
touched by these words and gives 
back the gold. She wishes that she 
could add a gift of her own. Amahl 
comes to her rescue. He offers his 
wooden crutch, his most precious 
possession. And as he hands it over, 
he is miraculously cured of his lame- 
ness. 

Dawn appears in the sky, and the 
Kings prepare to resume their jour- 
ney. Amahl begs to go with them. 
And finally he is allowed to follow 
the Kings to Bethlehem, where he 
will give thanks to the Christ Child. 

That is the story of Amahl and the 







and the 
Niaht Visitors 


By SAREL EIMERL 


Special reporter for Junior Scholastic 


Night Visitors. It was written by 
Gian-Carlo Menotti, a composer who 
was born in Italy in 1911. Perhaps 
you saw Amahl on TV last Christ- 
mas. NBC Television will be show- 
ing it again on December 20. 

Amahl and the Night Visitors is 
an opera, a musical play in which 
the performers sing their lines. Put- 
ting on an opera on TV is a difficult 
job. Let’s hear what Samuel Chot- 
zinoff, NBC’s Director of Music, has 
to say about Amahl. 

“Some years ago,” Mr. Chotzinoff 
says, “I asked Mr. Menotti to com- 
pose an opera for television. I told 
him that he could write it about any 
subject he pleased. Menotti thought 
about the opera for a long time. 
Then one day he saw a painting of a 
Biblical scene which showed the 
Three Kings and the Christ Child. 
That picture reminded Menotti of 
his childhood in Italy. 

“In Italy, Christmas presents are 
supposed to be brought by the Three 
Kings instead of Santa Claus. Think- 
ing about his childhood and the 
Thrée Kings, Menotti got the idea 
for his opera. : 

“Menotti is more than a composer; 
he also writes the words of his 
operas. He brought the completed 
work to me. We talked about it, and 
he made a few changes. And then 
came the job of getting the opera 
ready for performance on TV. 

“In many ways putting on an 
opera on TV is harder than putting 
it on in an opera house. First of all, 
there is the problem of finding the 
right performers. They must have 
good voices. But they must also look 
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just right for the part. On TV every 
viewer gets a close-up of the singers. 
They must also be good actors. 

“It’s difficult to find singers who 
have all these qualities. For instance, 
we had a terribly difficult time find- 
ing a young boy who could sing the 
part of Amahl. The one we've got 
now is called Billy McIver. He first 
sang Amahl last year when he was 
10 years old.” 

It takes a new cast about six weeks 
to rehearse the opera and get it per- 
fect, Mr. Chotzinoff says. So about 
six weeks before performance day, 
the cast begins rehearsals. The first 
job is for singers to learn their parts, 
the words as well as the music. For 
the first rehearsals, they stand 
around a piano and learn their parts. 

When they've learned the music, 
the singers must learn their actions. 
They must know where they're to 
stand ou the stage, where they're to 
move to, what gestures to make, and 
so on. Menotti does his own staging. 
That means that he tells the singers 
what movements to make. The sing- 
ers rehearse for several weeks in a 
large, bare room. 

So far all this is very like rehearsals 
for an ordinary opera on’ the stage. 
But when the singers have mastered 
their movements and their parts, 
they're ready for the next step for- 
ward. This is to rehearse in front of 
the cameras. Here the TV director 
takes over. He is in charge of the 
men behind the cameras. It’s his job 
to make sure that the pictures taken 
by the cameramen give the effect 
which Menotti wants. 

A few days before performance, 






The Three Kings stop for the night at Amahl’s house on their 


the singers move into the TV studio 
where the performance will be giv- 
en. There they go through their parts 
again, but this time in front of the 


cameras. Three cameras are used. * 


They are mounted on wheels so that 
they can move across the floor. Usu- 
ally a director uses two cameras to 
“shoot” [televise] a scene. Watch the 
next TV show you see carefully. 
You'll notice that your view of the 
actors keeps changing. This is be- 
cause the director is switching from 
one camera to the other. Meanwhile 
the third camera stands ready to 
pick up the next scene. 

The singers’ voices are picked up 
by a microphone, suspended on the 
end of a boom, about eight feet 
long. The boom holds the micro- 
phone above the singers’ heads, just 
outside the camera range. 

Above the studio floor where the 
singers rehearse, there is a control 
booth. There are several screens in 
this booth, which show what each 
camera is photographing. As the re- 
hearsals proceed, Menotti looks at 
the screens to see if the pictures give 
the effect he’s after. If they don’t, he 
asks the TV director to change the 
camera shots. 

On the day before performance, 
the singers rehearse the whole opera 
in front of the cameras with the 
orchestra playing. There are about 
50 musicians in the orchestra. There 
is one more full rehearsal on the 
afternoon of the performance. Then 
all is ready for the night when Amahl 
and the Night Visitors appears on 
the screen in your home. 

Is the opera we see on TV as good 


knee 


way to Bethlehem. 
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Amahl lives with his widowed mother. 


as the opera in a real opera house? 
“It’s different,” Mr. Chotzinoff said. 
“The two main things in an opera 
are the music, which includes the 
singing, and the action. In opera the 
singers should act just as performers 
do in a play. 

“In most opera houses the greatest 
emphasis is laid on the singing. But 
in that, TV has an advantage. Opera 
stage singers must have strong voices 
‘as well as good ones. On TV the 
singers only need to have good 
voices, for the microphone is right 
over their heads. ° 

“Now, as to the acting,” Mr. Chot- 
zinoff went on. “The acting on an 
opera stage is often bad. The singers 
have to exaggerate many of theif 
movements so that everybody in the 
audience can see them. On TV the 
singers must act naturally. The.cam- 
eras pick up everything they do. The 
singers always look like the char- 
acters they're supposed to represent. 
You see close-ups of them on your 
TV screen. So TV viewers feel closer 
to what’s going on than most of the 
audjence ever do in an opera house. 

“TV opera has one more advan- 
tage. Often the action of an opera 
moves from one scene to another. 
For instance in Amahl it moves from 
inside the cottage to outside. In a 
theatre, there has to be an interval 
while the scenery is changed. But on 
TV we don’t need that interval. We 
have all the scenery. ready. So all 
we have to do is move a camera. 

“We've done many fine operas on 
TV,” Mr. Chotzinoff said. “And we're 
going to do many more. Amahl is 
one of our great successes.” 








* FREEDOM ANSWERS COMMUNISM * 


Answering the People... 


THANKS or TANKS? 


“@'M here to tell you, Senator, that 
the farmers of our state are dead 
set against your position on this bill. 
If you go ahead and vote against our 
wishes, don’t be surprised if you're 
defeated at the next election.” 

“How many farmers are you talk- 
ing for, my friend?” 

The Senator’s visitor handed him 
a thick, typed report. “There’s your 
answer, Senator. Every farm organi- 
zation in the state has held meetings 
on this problem. I’m speaking for the 
big majority, Senator.” 

“I see,” said the Senator thought- 
fully. “But remember there are two 
sides to this question. Other groups 
are urging me to oppose your posi- 
tion. But you can tell your organi- 
zation one thing. I'll consider your 
report seriously. And I’m grateful to 
you for letting me know how you all 
feel.” 

That sort of conversation goes on 
all the time behind the scenes in 
Congress. All our Congressmen spend 


a lot of time listening to opinions 
from the people they represent. 
They're always eager to know what 
the voters think. They're glad to get 
letters and telegrams advising them 
how to vote in Congress. 

Finding out what the public thinks 
is one of a Congressman’s most im- 
portant jobs. When he’s in Washing- 
ton, he reads his mail carefully. 
When he’s in his home state, he 
travels around asking voters for their 
opinions. He is in Congress as a rep- 
resentative of the people. To repre- 
sent the people properly, he must 
know what they're thinking. 

All of us have the right to give our 
opinions to members of our local, 
state, and Federal governments. We 
can give them our own personal 
opinion. Or we can state the views of 
a group we represent. 

This right is guaranteed us in the 
First Amendment to the Constitution. 
( This is the same Amendment which 
guarantees us freedom of speech, 





Harris & Ewing 
We have the right to make known our opinions, and public officials want to kriow 
them. In photo U. S. Representative Carl Elliott of Alabama talks with visitor. 
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religion, and the press.) It says: 
“Congress shall make no law... 
abridging . . . the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble and to peti- 
tion the Government for a redress 
of grievances.” 

That means we have the right to 
hold peaceful meetings on any sub- 
ject at any time. We can exchange 
ideas, seek the common good, protest 
something, put forth ideas. We have 
the right to address government offi- 
cials and ask that old laws be changed 
or new ones passed. 

Free people act in groups of their 
own choosing. They are free to carry 
thought and speech into action. 
Government officials want to know 
what we think. And we may talk 
with them or write to them as we 
please. 


UNDER COMMUNISM 


In communist countries, things are 
very different. Communist leaders 
don’t allow their people to hold free 
meetings. They don't take advice 
from the people. They just give 
orders. Let’s see how they go to work. 

After World War II, the Commu- 
nist-controlled people of East Europe 
were desperate for more food, 
clothes, and houses. But the Com- 
munists took no notice of these needs. 
They made their people produce 
more guns and tanks instead. And 
the people. were afraid to protest. 
They knew that the ones who com- 
plained would probably be impris- 
oned. 


PLAN BACKFIRES 


But finally the people of East 
Europe got so desperate that they 
refused to keep quiet any longer. 
The Communists decided to hold 
meetings and let the people blow off 
steam. They planned to find scape- 
goats, persons who could be blamed 
for the shortages. But the plan 
boomeranged. The workers of East 
Germany and Czechoslovakia knew 
the Communists themselves were to 
blame. They rioted. Local Commu- 
nists couldn't stop them. Russian 
tanks rolled in to stop the riots. 

In free countries, our leaders thank 
us for telling them our opinions. In 
Communist countries, the leaders 
use tanks to reply to the protests of 
the people. Thanks under freedom, 
and tanks under communism. That's 
another of the differences between 
us and the Communists. 
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In the Good Old Winter Time 


“MO you think it will ever get cold 
this winter?” Clyde Allen asked 
his brother Albert. The boys were 
chopping wood near the shed one 
December afternoon in 1903. 

“I wouldn't be surprised if the 
temperature drops tonight,” Albert 
answered. The sky was gray and 
shadowy. 

“I hope you're right,” said Clyde. 
“I can’t wait to go skating.” 

The boys loaded the wood into a 
large basket. Horace and Herbert, 
the Allen twins, ran from the house 
with an empty basket. They dropped 
it near the shed. Then they picked 
up the loaded basket of wood. 

“Mother says we have enough 
wood,” Herbert said. “Come on in- 
side and we'll finish our checker 
tournament.” 

“I guess there’s nothing better to 
do these days,” mumbled Clyde. He 
looked at the sky hopefully. 


IT’S FREEZING 


Late that Friday night the tem- 
perature dropped to 15 degrees. 
When Clyde woke up the window 
panes in his room were covered with 
frost. The room was cold—but Clyde 
was warm with excitement. After 
helping Albert make a roaring fire, 
Clyde raced outside. The ground 
felt hard under his feet. A puddle 
in the street was frozen solid. 

Clyde raced back inside. “It’s 
freezing outside—but wonderful,” he 
shouted. “The pond must be frozen 
hard and fast by now.” 

Clyde’s. excitement spread like 
butter in a hot pan. Lucille and 
Madeline ran upstairs to dress. They 
put on their heaviest flannel petti- 
coats, woolen stockings and dresses, 
high-buttoned shoes, leather leg- 
gings. They wore their new brown 
winter coats. Each coat had a wide 
velvet collar. The girls also wore 
their new beaver hats with drooping 
brims. 

The boys wore long woolen under- 
wear, corduroy trousers, flannel 
shirts, sweaters, scarfs, earmuffs, 
jackets, and caps. Mrs. Allen wasn’t 
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sure Clyde was dressed warmly 
enough. She asked him to put on his 
new turtle-neck sweater. “Don’t be 
surprised if I drop through the ice 
with all this clothing,” Clyde com- 
plained as he put it on. 

“Have fun,” Mrs. Allen said as 
they left. “Be back in time for din- 
ner.” 

They gleefully tramped ¢o the 
pond. The Allens were the first 
skaters to arrive. It was frozen hard. 
The skates hissed as they cut into the 
ice. Gracefully Lucille, Madeline, 
and the boys glided across the pond. 


FIRST SNOWFALL 


Within an hour the pond was 
crowded with other skaters. Then to 
Clyde’s delight—and everyone else’s 
—snow began to fall. It was a dry, 
steady snowfall that stuck fast. Soon 
boys and girls were having snowball 
fights. Two hours later, glistening 
snow blanketed the ground. 

Clyde was ready to return home 
for his sled. Then he spotted the 
Nelson family pulling its huge bod- 
sled up Flagpole Hill. The bobsled 
had room for 10 riders. Clyde, Al- 
bert, and the twins ran after the sled. 
Mr. Nelson invited them aboard for 
rides. They jumped on, all smiles. 

At the top of Flagpole Hill, two 
of the Nelson boys gave the sled a 
shove. They hopped on as it started 





moving. The red-nosed sled rattled 
downhill. The rattle turned to a 
swish when the sled picked up speed. 
Clyde’s teeth chattered as the icy air 
pounded his face. The whistling sled 
whipped into a long curve. Trees 
whisked by. In what seemed like a 
flash, the sled streaked down the 
hill. : 


HOME FOR DINNER 


After a few more rides, the boys 
went home for dinner. A warm fire. 
crackled in the fireplace. And a de- 
licious smell of hot food filled the 
house. On the center of the table 
stood a huge pot filled with baked 
beans and chunks of salted pork. 
There were platters of crisp bacon 
strips, sausages, Virginia 
mashed potatoes. 

Mrs. Allen brought out pitchers of 
steaming cocoa and coffee. Then she 
returned with homemadg brown 
bread, hot rolls, golden honey bis- 
cuits, cinnamon buns dipped in mo- 
lasses. Out of the corner of his eye, 
Clyde saw his favorite dish—raisin 
rice pudding. 

Mr. Allég calied on Clyde to say 
grace. The girls and boys bowed 
their heads. “We thank Thee for this 
bountiful blessing of food . .. Amen,” 
Clyde said. And in the next breath 
he added: “And thanks for the won- 
derful snow and ice outside.” 


Ee is oa 
New-York Historical Society photo 


A monster bobsled rushes down a slide at an Albany, N. Y., winter carnival in 1886. 
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— and presents help make 
the Christmas season fun. You 
can make a hit in both departments 
by concentrating on the same thing! 
Here’s how: 

“Eats” are a very important part 
of any party; and an attractive batch 
of homemade candy or cookies 
makes a dandy present, too. Some- 
‘hing you’ve made yourself is one of 
the nicest gifts you can give to any- 
one. And it’s equally good for Aunt 
Jane or the boy next door. 

These Sugar Balls are easy to 
make, good to look at, and very good 
to eat—either out of a Christmas 
package, or from a candy dish at a 
party. To make them you'll need: 


package semi-sweet chocolate pieces 
tablespoons light corn syrup 
cup orange juice (either fresh or 
frozen ) 
2% cups crushed vanilla wafers 
% cup confectioners’ (powdered) 
suga™ 
cup finely chopped nuts 


zor 


— 


Melt the chocolate pieces in a 
double boiler over hot water. Then 
take the pot off the stove and add 
the corn syrup and orange juice. 
Combine the vanilla wafers, sugar, 
and nutmeats; pour them in the 
chocolate mixture and stir well. Let 
the whole thing stand for 30 min- 
utes. 

Then form the mixture into one- 
inch balls. Roll them in granulated 
sugar. Let them “ripen” in a covered 
container for a few days, and they'll 
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Sugar Balls make a good present or a party dish. 


Happy Holiday! 


taste even better. (This recipe makes 
about 4% dozen balls. ) 


PARTY POPPING . 

One of the easiest ways to have a 
rollicking good time at a party is to 
have your guests take turns popping 
the popcorn. Whether you'd like to 
invite some of your friends over to 
play games, wrap presents, warm 
up after singing carols out-of-doors, 
or to dance to records, having them 
pop corn during the party would be 
lots of fun. 

All you need is salad oil, salt, and 
popcorn (unpopped, of course). For 
each batch of popcorn, heat 3 table- 
spoons of salad oil in a skillet, or 
deep saucepan with a tight-fitting 
cover, but don’t let the oil smoke. 
Add % cup popcorn and % teaspoon 
salt. Cover the pan, and shake gently 
over the heat until the corn begins 
to pop. Then lower the heat until 
all the corn is popped. The whole 
job takes about three minutes, and 
makes about six cups. When you 
need refills, call on another team. 

Cocoa with marshmallows or a 
spoonful of marshmallow fluff float- 
ing on top would be good to drink. 
And there are so many cookie mixes 
in the stores now that you can make 
a big batch for “extra” refreshments 
(or gifts) in almost no time at all. 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


Clever decorations can add a lot 
of zip to both parties and presents. 
Here are some really “Christmas-y” 


decorations which are fun to make 
besides being gay to look at. 

To make the poinsettia bouton- 
niere or place card (shown at the 
lower left in the picture), you need 
red and green crepe paper, spool- 
wire, a toothpick, and some Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Ass'n. Christmas 
Seals. Paste two seals back to back 
over one end of the toothpick. Cut 
a strip of red crepe paper 2” wide 
and 4%” long; cut one edge into 
petals 1%” deep and %” wide, gather 
below the seals, and tie with spool- 
wire. Wrap the stem (toothpick) 
with a narrow strip of green crepe 
paper. Trim with a red bow, and 
attach a tag with the name of the 
receiver. 

For the tree nutcup (lower rig/it 
in picture ), cover a small souffle cup 
with red crepe paper. Cut a 7”- 
diameter circle from green crepe pa- 
per, cut in half, roll into a cone 
shape, and paste the seam. Decorate 
with Christmas Seals and red dots. 
and add two gold stars pasted back 
to back over the top. Put the cone 
over the cup. Nuts go in the cup. 

For the popcorn favor (upper 
left), just gather a 12” square of 
clear cellophane over a popcorn ball 
or piece of fudge or candy, and tie. 
Cut a 9” x 9” square of red crepe 
paper, stretch, and tie over the cel- 
lophane with a narrow green ribbon. 
Tie a name tag to one end of the 
ribbon and trim the cellophane ends 
with Christmas Seals. These would 
also be fun to tie on a Christmas 
tree, or to use as “stocking” presents. 

Food ready? Decorations ready? 
Then you're ready for a happy holi- 
day—and we wish you a very Merry 
Christmas! 





Christmas seols can be used for table and present decoration. 
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WORDS TO 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


Yule. Christmas is a jolly time. 
It's a time for singing—or, if you can 
yodel, for yodeling. The spirit of 
Yuletide is one of good cheer. 

Why did we put those three words 
in italics? Because they’re all related. 

Yule is one of the names for the 
Christmas season. But the word itself 
is older than Christmas. Thousands 
of years ago, the ancient Britons 
used to celebrate a holiday in De- 
cember. The holiday centered 
around the shortest day of the year 
(which came in December ). People 
celebrated at this time because from 
then on the days would be getting 
longer, and the pleasant season of 
spring would be on its way. They 
called this time of year Yule after the 
early English word yollen, which 
meant “to make merry.” Yule was 
the season for making merry. ~ 

When the English stopped making 
a holiday around the shortest day of 
the year, and began to celebrate 
Christmas instead, the old name Yule 
still hung on. People were so used 
to Yule as a name for the December 
holidays, that they called Christmas 
Yule, too. 

Jolly is also a relative of the word 
yollen (to make merry ). You can see 
how the word jolly is related to mak- 
ing merry. 





THE WISE 


To understand why yodel is also 
connected with making merry, imag- 
ine yourself on a mountain in the 
Alps. The air is crisp and fresh. The 
snow-covered scenery is beautiful, 
and the sky is blue. You feel good, 
as though you wanted to sing. And. 
because you are in the wide open 
spaces, you sing as loud as you can. 

European mountain-climbers who 
experienced this happy feeling on 
mountain tops developed the style of 
singing known as yodeling. If you 
have ever heard a good yodeler, you 
know that this kind of singing sounds 
joyful and merry. And the word 
yodel, like jolly and Yule, means a 
kind of merry-making. 


Here’s How 


The first letter is missing from the 
names of each of the following U. S. 
cities. Fill in the first letters in the 
blank spaces. Then read down—to 
find a special message from the edi- 
tors of Junior Scholastic! 








inneapolis 


rie 





__.__ochester 
____ichmond 
_____akima 
—____incinnati 
____artford 
—___utland 


ndianapolis 





_____an Francisco 
ucson 
_obile 


____nnapolis 











eattle 





STARRED + WORDS 


Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 


annex (a-NEX; a as in at). Verb. To 
seize possession of. 

authorize (AW-ther-ize). Verb. To 
give someone power or permission to do 
something. 

bestow (bee-STOW). Verb. To give 
or present. 

cell. Noun. A tiny section of the body 
of a living creature in which life-giving 
fluids are built up. 7 

ensign (EN-sihn). A flag. 

marzipan (MAR-zih-pan). Adjective. 


A sweet food, containing almonds and 
sugar. 

myrrh (MIRR). Noun. A luxurious 
perfume. 

penetrate (PEHN-uh-trate). Verb. To 
pierce or enter. 

protein (PROH-teen). Noun. An ele- 
ment which supplies energy. It is found 
in such foods as meat, fish, beans, 
cheese, or milk. 

supernatural. Adjective, Miraculous 
or beyond nature. Caused by forces 
which our senses can’t perceive. 

timber line. Noun. The area above 
which there are no trees. 

tract. Noun. A section or area. 
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Junior Writers 





Christmas 
With its eve of snowing - 
And with the north wind blowing, 
With girls and boys 
And lots of toys, 
With choirs and songs 
And bells and gongs, 
With wreaths of holly 
And folks so jolly, 
With church and its prayers 
And tots without cares, 
That’s Christmas! 
Sara Gearhart, Grade 6 


Lincoln School, Kingsport, Tenn. 
Teacher, Beulah Sams 


A Mouse’s Christmas 

About five days before Christmas a 
little mouse peeked out of its hole and 
saw a big man bringing a large tree 
into the house. He couldn’t figure out 
why they were bringing a tree into the 
house. It’s kind of goofy bringing a tree 
in from outside. 

The next day they started bringing 
in things and putting them on the tree. 
“Oh, well,” he thought, “when I go 
get something to eat tonight, Ill run 
up and down the tree and knock all of 
the things down.” When he went to get . 
something to eat that night he did 
run up and down it. The decorations 
all fell off, but as they bumped to the 
floor he heard a tinkle, tinkle sound. 
“Oh, well, I hope the people won't be 
mad.” 

All of a sudden he heard somebody 
running out to see what happened. He 
thought, “Oh, oh, I better get back to 
my hole.” 

Just as he got into his hole he heard 
someone ‘say, “Oh, no! Somebody 
wrecked our tree.” 

Then the man saw the hole and the 
mouse peeking out of it. He said, “Get 
me thé'mmouse trap, Ma.” 

The mouse scampered out of there 
and went to the next house to get 
something to eat because he was very 
hungry. He found a place to sleep there 
until Christmas Eve. Then he went 
back into the living room of the first 
house and saw a big fat man with a 
white beard and a red suit putting 
boxes under the tree. When the fat 
man was finished he climbed up the 
chimney. The mouse couldn't figure out 
how he got up it because he was so 
fat. : 

He went to the next house and found 
a place to sleep in the attic. When he 
went downstairs, he had a lot of fun 
until next Christmas when the same 
thing happened all over again. 

Dave Morley, Grade 7 


Hillview -School, Menlo Park, Calif. 
Teacher, Yvonne Weiberg 
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ABE RUTH used to eat frankfurters 

by the dozen. Honest. We know a 
guy who counted them. Then the Babe 
would go to the plate and stroke the 
ball into the stands. 

Don’t get us wrong. We're not trying 
to sell hot dogs. It’s just that Tommy 
Gola is a sort of Babe Ruth of the bas- 
ketball court. Tommy eats two and 
sometimes three steaks at La Salle Col- 
lege’s pre-game dinner. Then, like the 
Bambino, Gola goes out on the court 
and pours in his 25 or 30 points. 

Gola, 6’6” and 200 pounds, is but a 
growing boy. A 20-year-old junior, he’s 
been an All-American since his fresh- 
man year. And you can bet your last 
yo-yo he'll make it again this year, and 
next, too. Meaning Tommy will wind 
up a four-year All-American—the first 
in hoop history! 

This son of a Philadelphia policeman 
so impressed Joe Lapchick a year ago 
that the famous New York Knicker- 
bocker coach told us: “Gola could 
move into most professional starting 
line-ups right now, including mine. He 
can shoot from anywhere on the court, 
with either hand. He can rebound with 
the biggest men and he’s real fast and 
tricky. What more can you ask?” 

Of course, Lapchick isn’t the first to 
fall for Tommy. Folks started raving 
about Gola in the sixth grade of ele- 
mentary school. He was awarded a 
scholarship to La Salle High, and by 
his sophomore year he made the All- 
Philadelphia second team. Before hang- 
ing up his socks, Tommy scorgd a total 
of 2,222 points, a city scoring record, 
and was named All-State as well as All- 
City two years in a row. 

Obie O’Brien, Tommy’s high, school 
coach, estimates more than 80 colleges 
sought Tommy for their classrooms— 
and basketball teams. But Tommy de- 
cided to stake his future at home. La 
Salle College, less than a mile from the 
Gola apartment, appealed to the boy 
from the City of Brotherly Love. 

Tommy made good with a capital 
GREAT. As a freshman, he was one 
of the heroes of La Salle’s triumph in 
the National Invitation Tourney in 
Madison Square Garden. Co-winner of 
the Most Valuable Player trophy, along 
with teammate Norm Grekin, Tommy 
tallied 30 points against Seton Hall in 
the opening game. And he was only 

18 at the time! 

In 32 games as a yearling, Gola 
racked up 551 points, a 17.2 average. 
He wasn’t shot-crazy, either. He made 
good on one out of every three at- 





GOLA! 


tempts. As a rebounder, too, Tommy 
was among the nation’s leaders with 
an average of 16 a game. 

Last year Tommy averaged 18.5 
points in 28 games. But his worth isn’t 
measured in the scoring column alone. 
He’s just as happy, and deadly, pass- 
ing off to a teammate. On court, Tommy 
wears a dead pan. Ice water must flow 
through his veins—he’s that cool a cus- 
tomer. 

As a student of business administra- 
tion, Tommy rates in the upper half 
of his class. Books and basketball, nat- 
urally, occupy most of his time, but 
he has other interests, too. Movies, for 
example. His favorite actor is Marlon 
Brando; favorite actress, Elizabeth 
Taylor; favorite singer, June Christie; 
favorite band, Stan Kenton. 

Most thrilling moment? That’s an 
easy one for Long Tom. Winning the 
NIT. Where does he go from here? 
Professional basketball. (The Philadel- 
phia Warriors figure to have territorial 
rights to Tommy.) 


SHORT SHOTS 


>» Jack Lavelle, 300-pound scout for 
the N. Y. Football Giants, watched 
Philadelphia play Pittsburgh recently 
and came back with one of the funni- 
est stories of the season. “A penalty 
was called on Pittsburgh,” he told us, 
“and the officials’ handkerchiefs were 
all over the place. Darrell Hogan, 
Steeler linebacker, was so disgusted 
he picked up one of the hankies, blew 
his nose and then threw it (the hankie, 
not his nose) on the ground.” 


> You don’t have to play high school 
baseball to make the majors. Look at 
Dave Banks, the Chicago Cubs’ newest 
shortstop hopeful. A graduate of Booker 
T. Washington High in Dallas, Tex., 
Dave starred in softball and didn’t 
even play hard ball. 


> Now Alan Sanada is used to his foot- 
ball shoes, but for a while they were 
really a problem. A native Hawaiian, 
16-year-old Alan learned to play bare- 
footed back in the hula country. He 
became a student at Worcester (Mass.) 
High in September when his soldier- 
father was transferred to a Massachu- 
setts post. Alan would have played 
without shoes, except for one thing. 
“What if somebody stepped on my 
toes?” 


> Having attendance ‘troubles? Engle- 
wood (N.J.) held a Mother’s Day at 














Tom Gola, the sensational La Salle star 
who’s made the All-American two years — 
in succession—and he’s only a junior! 


a recent football game with Ridgefield,” 
Park. The idea was to swell the crowd 
and show Mom what it was all about. 
Mothers of boys on the varsity, junior 
varsity, sophomore, and freshmen teams 
were invited free of charge. More than 
60 attended and each received a cor- 
sage and seat on the 50-yard line. 


> How often have you wanted to be 
in the other fellow’s shoes? Well, the 
Clarksdale (Miss.) High football team 
went their Greenville opponents one 
better. They wound up in Greenville’s 
pants. It seems a fire destroyed Clarks- 
dale’s pants and Greenville agreed to 
loan 45 pairs to their week-end foe. We 
never did hear the result, but we as- 
sume Greenville was smart enough not 
to beat the pants off Clarksdale. 


> Montreal’s Westmount High and 
Proctor Academy of Andover always 
have a barrel of fun at their annual 
football game. For one half, they use 
Canadian rules; for the other half, 
American. Under Canadian rules, (1) 
only three downs are allowed instead of 
four, (2) the field is longer and wider, 
and (3) a touchdown counts five instead 
of six points. If you think this is con- 
fusing for the players,- how about the 
poor officials? 


> Down in Catlettsburg, Ky., they 
really know how to celebrate. When 
Catlettsburg High beat nearby Ashland 
recently, it marked the first time this 
had happened since 1921. The fire siren 
atop City Hall went wild, the engines 
joined in numerous impromptu parades, 
and Mayor Erwin Rice turned the keys 
of the city over to Coach Charlie Sny- 
der. The celebration lasted until the 
next morning and Catlettsburg hasn't 
been the same since. 

—ZANDER HOLLANDER 
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Here are gifts for a great Christmas—and for many 
Happy New Years. Kodak’s camera outfits are 

complete, ready to go, by daylight or by flash, indoors, 

outdoors, day or night. And the pictures they make 
are clear... crisp... sparkling. 


Your Kodak dealer has several Kodak Camera 
Flash Outfits. Look them over, especially— 


The Brownie Hawkeye Flash Outfit. The camera is a 
modern classic—in looks and in performance. The big 
brilliant viewfinder gives you full command of composition; the 

shutter release is smooooth. And it’s simple to load. Gives you 

twelve ~l4 x 24% negatives to a roll of film. Outfit includes 
camera, Flasholder, two rolls Kodak Verichrome Film, eight 
flash bulbs, two batteries, and a “how-to” booklet. Brownie 

Hawkeye Flash Outfit, $13.95. Camera alone, $7.20. 


a N The Kodak Duaflex Flash Oufit. Here’s a honey. 
; - \ Looks like . . . performs like . . . a fancy camera, 
a es : yet it’s easy to use, and a beautiful picture 
7 ’ 7? a ™~ maker. There are two Duaflex cameras, the 
aces - J £m standard model with fixed-focus Kodet Lens, 
os aaa o> ) and the deluxe model with its focusing Kodar 
yA, ee, Lens and adjustments to specific lighting con- 
ditions. Both camera outfits include film, flash 
bulbs, batteries, and a book to start you off on the 
right foot, or trigger finger. Kodak Duafiex Flash Outfit 
(Kodet model). Complete, $21.95; camera alone, $14.50. Kodak 
Duaflex Flash Outfit (Kodar model). Complete, $32.45; camera 
alone (Kodar model, large illustration), $22.30. 





Double the fun . . . Make those gang-wanted 
extra prints yourself! No darkroom needed 
when you use a Kodacraft Printing Kit (com- 
plete, $4.95), If you want to develop film, too, 
get a Kodacraft Photo-Lab Outfit (at $9.75) or 
a Kodacraft Advanced Photo-Lab (at $14.95). 
And master the magic of photography! 


Prices include Federal tax where applicable 
and are subject to change without notice. 





Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y: 








NEW MOVIES 


“Wi iiTops, don't miss. ii“Good. 
“iFair. Save your money. 





“vveMTHE MAN BETWEEN (Lo- 
pert). Today’s Berlin is the scene of 
this tense love story. The Russians occu- 
py the Eastern Zone, but their agents 
are everywhere throughout the divided 
city. One of these is James Mason, a 
: black marketeer and informer. His for- 
mer wife, Hildegarde Neff, is now mar- 
ried to a British officer. Mason hopes to 
use that relationship to his advantage. 
He changes his mind, however, when 
he meets lovely Claire Bloom, the of- 
ficer’s sister who has come to Berlin 
for a visit. When she falls into Commu- 
nist hands, his decency returns. To- 
gether they flee through the shadowy 
ruins in one of the most exciting chases 
ever filmed. The actual backgrounds of 
war-scarred Berlin add a great deal to 
the factual feeling of the film. 


“v“HOW TO MARRY A MILLION. 
AIRE (20th Cent.-Fox). For its second 
CinemaScopic effort, Fox has loosed 
Marilyn Monroe, Betty Grable, and 
Lauren Bacall on its new wide screen. 
The three girls pool their savings to 
rent a New York penthouse in the hope 
of snaring a trio of rich husbands. Some 
likely prospects wander in, including 
William Powell and humorous Fred 
Clark. But real love has a way of up- 
setting the best laid plans—real love 
being represented by David Wayne, 
Rory Calhoun, and Cameron Mitchell. 
How to Marry never makes the mistake 
of taking its theme seriously, and the 
three charmers obviously enjoy the 
plot’s predicaments. 


“/MALL THE BROTHERS WERE 
VALIANT (M-G-M). This big, hand- 
some sea story gets off to an exciting 
start, but it doesn’t keep up the pace. 
The main action is set aboard a New 
England whaler a hundred years ago. 
There is a superb whaling sequence 
and many interesting shots showing 
how whale oil is processed. But eventu- 
ally bad brother Stewart Granger 
comes aboard. He begins to stir up 
trouble between the crew. and their 
captain, good brother Robert Taylor. 
He also tries to come between Taylor 
and his wife, beautiful Ann Blyth. Still, 
when the chips are down blood proves 
thicker than water. 


“KISS ME KATE (M-G-M). One ot 
Broadway's brightest musical plays has 
been turned into a tune-filled, star-stud- 
ded, somewhat uneven entertainment. 
Howard Keel, a Broadway star, wants 
his ex-wife to star with him in his new 
show. The ex-wife, Kathryn Grayson. 
still loves him but can’t stand his con- 





ceitedness. Their story unfolds during 
the first night of the show on Broad- 
way, a musical version of Shakespeare’s 
The Taming of the Shrew. The pres- 
ence of Keenan Wynn and James Whit- 
more complicates things still further. 
They play a pair of comical gangsters, 
in love with show business but out to 
collect on a $2,000 I.0.U. from Keel. 
Lots of humor, lots of dancing, and one 
of Cole Porter's finest scores. Kate is 
being released in both 3-D and 2-D. 
Oddly enough, the “flat” version is the 
more exciting. 


“TANGA TIKA (Long). The South 
Seas continue to call to adventurous 
spirits. Latest to heed that call is 
Dwight Long, a cameraman and world 
traveler. Long spent two years in Ta- 
hiti making this film, and every foot. ot 
it shows Soom much he enjoyed the 
experience. Woven into a simple story 
of native life are lovely color views of 
the islanders at work and play. Included 
is an exciting glimpse of the South Pa- 
cific Olympic Games, where once a 
year natives from all the islands com- 
pete in sports and dances. Tanga Tika 
also supplies hurricanes, shipwrecks, a 
fight with a shark. 


World Friendship 


Junior Scholastic has received a num- 
ber of letters from boys and girls whose 
stories have appeared in the World 
Friendship Series this year. Each of 
them has received hundreds of letters. 
They have asked us to thank you for 
these letters, but they cannot possibly 
answer each one. These boys and girls 
are all happy to know they have made 
so many friends in the United States. 

Here is a letter from Monique Dilas- 
ser of France (Junior Scholastic for 
September 30). She writes: “I can’t tell 
you how thrilled I am with all my let- 
ters. Many, many thanks. I don’t think 
any girl in France ever received so 
many friendly letters in such a short 
time. I will try to answer the letters 
written in French which I have re- 
ceived. But I cannot write in English. 
though my uncle has translated the 
English letters for me. I hope you will 
forgive me for not writing to each of 
you in person. I have learned a lot 
about the geography of the United 
States. There were letters from Cali- 
fornia to Maine, which my uncle says is 
about the same distance as from New 
York to France. What a big country 
you have! Thank you again for your 
letters of friendship.” 

Monique’s hometown paper printed 
a long article about the letters she had 
received. It translated her story into 
French and printed it. The editor wrote 
that he thought Junior Scholastic is a 
very fine magazine. 









Send the best snap- 
shots you have taken 
to Shutterbug Editor. 
Junior Scholastic, 33 
West 42 St., New 
York 36, N. Y.1f your 
picture is good, you 
will receive ao Shut- 
terbug button. 





CONGRATULATIONS, WINNERS! 


Here are the three winners in the 
second Beacon-FR contest. 





FIRST PRIZE: A Beacon “Holiday Pack” (it has 
a camera, flashgun, flashbulbs, Ansco film, case) 
and an FR One-Shelf Darkroom go to Terry 
Brown of Vandalia (Ill.) Community Schools. 





SECOND PRIZE: FR Home Developing and Print- 
ing Kit and Beacon Gadget Bag, won by Jeftre 
Thomas, Washington $1. School, Hartford, Cor 





THIRD PRIZE: A Beacon Gadget Bag is going to 
Paul Levine, P. S. 20, Queens, Long Island, 
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WANTED 


Man to model clothes.. willing to work 
at temperatures from 70° below zero to 
200° above. Apply General Electric. 










That ad never ran. Who would sit for eight hours at a stretch 
in the equivalent of a refrigerator or a furnace? 


The problem was this: Jet pilots meet violent temperatures 
when flying. Engineers at General Electric wanted to find 
some way of testing new, air-conditioned flying suits. But 
no human pilot could endure the tortures that our engineers 
had in mind. 

Taking a tip from department store windows, engineers 
decided to use a dummy with copper skin and fill his body 
full of heating wires and measuring instruments. 


The “copper man”’ is a great success. He wears an electri- 
cally heated and cooled suit, and he reacts to everything from 
frostbite to heat prostration the same way as a real live jet 
pilot. His patient suffering has taught us new ways to protect 
pilots during faster-than-sound flight. 


Many people don’t associate General Electric with such 
products as flying suits. But the truth is our young engineers 
and scientists are at work in all sorts of exciting fields. They 
are exploring jet engines, guided missiles, locomotive turbines, 
atomic energy, super-tough plastics . . . the list goes on and on. 

These young men—and those of you who follow them— 


will tackle even more important jobs, making more and better 
contributions for the future. 








TTS 7 lalitdld 


_N 


ecccceseee QUIZ FOR QUIZ KIDS ccccececcece 
1. How many different fields of engineering are repre- 
sented at G. E.? 
a. 7 b. 43 c. 62 


2. How many different products does G. E. make? 
a. Over 100 b. Over 2,000 c. Over 200,000 


3. In 1920, only one man out of 140 in industry was an 
engineer. Today one in 60 is an engineer. At G.E. today, 
there is one engineer to every: 

a. 60 men b. 35 men c. 20 men 


ANSWERS: l-c, 2-c, 3-c 
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: Citizenship Quiz @ 


cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 


1. FUN LONG AGO 


Put Y next to the phrases which de- 
scribe how girls and boys played 50 
years ago. Put N next to those which do 
not. Score 3 points each. Total, 18. 

__1. ice skating on the pond 

__2.. watching a TV show 

__3. bob-sledding with friends 

__4. playing checkers 

__5. operating a ham radio 

__6. having snowball fights 


My score_ 





2. DOWN NORWAY 


If a sentence is true, write T next to 
it; if false write F. Score 3 points each. 
Total, 18. 


__1. Norway stretches up the north- 
west coast of Europe. 

__2. Oslo is Norway's biggest city 
and its capital. 

__%3. Rarely do you see a small farm 
in Norway. 

__4. Winter finds many of Norway's 
farmers becoming fishermen. 

__5. A fiord is a small island lying in 
shallow water. 

6. Young and old Norwegians en- 
joy themselves at gay family parties on 
Christmas Eve. 

My score__ 


3. CHRISTMAS PLANT 


Check the correct ending to each sen- 
tence. Score 4 points each. Total, 28. 


1.'The plant above is known as a 
a. parakeet. 
b. parasol. 
c. parasite. 

2. To find this plant, you must look 
a. on the beach. 
b. under logs. 
c. in trees. 


4. This plant is green 
a. only in December. 
b. all year round. 
c. only after rainfall. 


5. The custom of kissing under this 
plant is said to come from a legend | 
told by 

a. Scandinavians. 
b. Navajo Indians. 
c. Filipinos. 


RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Geed 8 ; 
work! 80-89—Better than aver- 6 
age; 70-79 — Fair; Below 70 © | 
—Hew abeut mere werk? $ ! 
| 
1 
3. Its seeds are spread from one plant 
to another by j 
a. birds. j 
b. bears. 1 
c. beetles. : 
| 
1 
| 
1 
! 
t 


/ 


6. In the legend Loki, an evil spirit, 
used this plan to make 
a. a club. 
b. an arrow. 
c. a hatchet. 


7. The legend tells how Frigga’s tears 
became this plant’s 
a. roots. 
b. leaves. 
c. white berries. 
My score 





4. TV DIRECTOR 


Use the numbers one through four 
to show the order of events in putting 
on a TV opera. Score 4 points each. 
Total, 16. 


__a. Rehearse the cast in actions. 

__b. Hold rehearsals for the cast to 
learn its songs. 

__c. Find the right performers for 
each part. 

__d. Rehearse the cast in front of 
the TV cameras. 

My score 





5. NEWS SUBJECTS 


Match each subject in the upper 
column with the correct ending in the 
lower column. Score 5 points each. 
Total, 20. 

__1. Venezuela 

__2. Algae 

__3. Sea scanners 

__4. Five old American ships 

are grown by U. S. scientists. 
are rotting away. 

spot schools of fish. 

d. has completed a highway through 
the Andes Mountains. 

e. digs out ancient city of Perepolis. 


a. 
b. 
Cc. 


My score My total score 











Right “This Way 





Judy Schultz, Ericsson School, St. 
Paul, Minn., asks: 


If you are dancing with a boy and 
another boy you don’t want to dance 
with cuts in, what should you do? 


You'll have to make the best of it 
and dance with the boy who cuts in. 
You should be pleased that another Loy 
would like to dance with ypu, and your 
partner should be glad that another boy 
agrees with his taste in girls! 


A boy from Stratford Jr. H. S., Ar- 
lington, Va., wants to know: 


What do you talk about at parties? 


There’s no need to talk constantly or 
even very seriously at a party. Some 
good topics of conversation are: the 
music (if there’s dancing), dance_bands, 
records, school subjects, sports, and 
hobbies. 


Two girls from Maple Avenue School, 
Newark, N. J., write: 


What can we do to get the boys to 
dance at parties? 


The best way to keep things moving 
is to have a lively and well-liked person 
in charge of the party. 

Because many boys are shy, they like 
to wait for other boys to begin dancing. 
As a result nobody moves. But the per- 
son in charge can see to it that every- 
one starts to dance at the same time. A 
good way is to get the dance going with 
a Paul Jones. Any party book will give 
you ideas for other “mixers.” 

Many boys like mixers. That way 
they know there’s no chance of being 
“stuck” with one girl all evening. 

Many boys don’t like to dance as 
much as girls do and some are ashamed 
of their dancing. One way to help solve 
this problem is to find someone to 
demonstrate a certain step at the dance 
which both boys and girls can learn. 


A girl from the Stockton School, Chi+ 
cago, Ill., asks: 


When you can’t invite all your friends 
to a party, how can you invite a few 
without hurting anyone’s feelings? 


You probably can’t. But most of your 
friends will understand your problem. 
They've given parties, too. They know 
that you can’t afford or haven’t room to 
invite everyone. If you make no secret 
of the party and admit frankly that you 
could invite only a few people, there 
shouldn’t be many hurt feelings. 
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THE FIRST 
BASKETBALL GAME 
AND 1 COULDN'T 
EVEN DRIBBLE 














NO BREAKFAST FOR 
ME... MY APPETITE’S 






































(I) | | YEAH! THE ONLY 
BASKET ILL MAKE 
WILL BE IN ARTS 


YOU NEED 
A LITTLE 
PEPPING UP/ 
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THATS A FIRST- \ WITH RIPE BANANA SLICES 
TEAM BREAKFAST / AND MILK... GIVES EXTRA 


SAY, CHIQUITA, .) CRISPY CEREAL PILED HIGH 
ENERGY. 

















WOW ILL TAKE 
ON THE WHOLE 
TEAM / GET OUT 





























ENERGY 
BREAKFAST 
DID IT / 



























For a power send-off every day eat a hearty 
banana breakfast! For a FREE copy of the new 
book, HOW TO BE TOPS IN YOUR TEENS, 
fill out and mail the coupon below. 





United Fruit Company, Dept. S-1 
Pier 3, North River, New York 6, New York 


Please send me, FREE, a copy of 
HOW TO BE TOPS IN YOUR TEENS. 






NAME 
> ADDREss 
ma CITY 
STATE 


























“FROM SEA TO 


SHINING SEA". 


They Are Working on Entries 
For Scholastic Art Awards 


In classrooms all the way from California 
to Connecticut you will find them— 
thousands of students looking toward the 
many opportunities offered by this 

great annual program for high schools. 


4 Place in 1953 Exhibition—Charcoal, by 
Bernard Kliban, Norwalk (Conn.) H. S. 


First shown, Hartford Courant Regional. 


Will YOU be among the alert students taking advantage of these opportunities? | 


@ Your teacher's selection of your painting or your 
sculpture or your costume design or your photograph 
for submission to Scholastic Art Awards is an honor in 
itself. Then there’s the opportunity of having it dis- 
played in a regional exhibition . . . or maybe even in 
the National High School Art Exhibition at Pittsburgh’s 
famous Carnegie Institute. Forwarded there for final 
judging will be those pieces which win achievement 
keys in regional shows. For areas with no regional 
shows, a Preliminary Jury will screen the entries. 


A large number of gold achievement keys and certifi- 
cates as regional honors, and national awards of $16,000 
in cash and 140 tuition scholarships await you in the 
1954 Scholastic Art Awards. The rules book will tell 
you just WHERE and WHEN to submit your entries. 
It will tell you about the 29 varied classifications. 
Consult your art teacher, or send for rules book to 
SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS, 33 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N.Y. SCHOLASTIC AWARDS ARE OPEN 
TO STUDENTS IN GRADES 7 THROUGH 12. 


REGIONAL CO-SPONSORS OF EXHIBITIONS WITH ENTRY DATES 


ALABAMA (State) Feb. 1-6 
man’s, Birmingham 


KENTUCKY (State) Feb. 


ARIZONA (State) Feb. 1-6 
Valley National Bank i Phoenix College 


CALIFORNIA (Southern) Jan. 22-30 
Bullock's Downtown, Los Angeles 


CALIFORNIA (Northern) Feb. 1-6 
The Emporium, San Francisco 


COLORADO (State) Feb. 1-6 
The May Co., Denver Emery, Bird, Thayer, 
CONNECTICUT (State) Jan. 25-31 
The Hartford Courant Parade of Youth 


DELAWARE (State) Feb. 1-6 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Feb. 1-6 
Frank R. Jelleff, Inc., Washington Kresge, Newa 
IDAHO (State) Feb. 1-6 
Falk’s-idaho Dept. Store, Boise M. E. 
ILLINOIS (City of Chicago) Jan. 26-Feb. 1 
The Fair, Chicago 


ILLINOIS (Northeastern) Jan. 25-30 
Wieboldt’s, Evanston 


ILLINOIS (Oak Park Area) Feb. 1-6 
Wieboldt’s, Ook Park Mayfair, Inc., 
IOWA (State) Feb. 1-6 
Younkers, Des Moines 


KANSAS (State) Jan. 25-30 
Al'en W Hinkel Co., Wichita 


1-6 
Stewart Dry Goods Co., Louisville 


MASSACHUSETTS (State) Jan. 20-27 
The Boston Globe, Boston 


MICHIGAN (Southeastern) Feb. 1-6 
Crowley's & The Detroit News, Detroit 


MINNESOTA (State) Feb. 1-6 
The Dayton Co., Minneapolis 


MISSOURI (Western) Feb. 1-6 
Kansas City 


MISSOURI (Eastern) Feb. 4-6 
Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis 


NEW HAMPSHIRE (State) Feb. 1-6 
Mayfair, Inc., Albany, N. Y. 


NEW JERSEY (Northern) Feb. 
NEW JERSEY (Southern) Feb. 1-6 
Blatt Co., Atlantic City 


NEW MEXICO (State) Feb. 8-13 
Popular Dry Goods Co., El Paso, Tex. 


NEW YORK (North Central) Jan. 25-30 
E. W. Edwards & Son, Syracuse 


NEW YORK (Northeastern) Feb. 1-6 
ban 
NEW YORK (Central Western) Feb. 1-6 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr, Rochester 


NORTH CAROLINA (State) Feb. 1-6 


Winston-Salem Journal 


& Sentinel 


OHIO (Northeastern) Feb. 3-10 
The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland 


OHIO (Southern) Jan. 11-16 
The John Shillito Co., Cincinnati 


OKLAHOMA (State) Feb. 1-6 
John A. Brown Co., Oklahoma City 


OREGON (State) Feb. 8-13 
Lipman’s, Portlan 


PENNSYLVANIA (Southeastern) Feb. 1-6 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 


PENNSYLVANIA (Western) Feb. 1-6 
Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh 


TENNESSEE (Western) Feb. 1-6 
B. Lowenstein & Bros., Memphis 
13-19 TEXAS (Southeastern) Feb. 8-13 
Foley's, Houston 


TEXAS (North Central) Feb. 1-6 
W. C. Stripling Co., Fort Worth 


TEXAS (Western) Feb. 8-13 
Popular Dry Goods Co,, El Paso 


VERMONT (State) Feb. 1-6 
Mayfair, Inc., Albany, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON (State) Feb. 1-6 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 


WEST VIRGINIA (State) Feb. 1-6 
The Diamond, Charleston 


WISCONSIN (State) Feb. 1-6 
Ed. Schuster & Co., 


Milwaukee 


. 
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a dinner. (It contains the same letters Answers to Dec. 2 Quiz-word Puzzle 


quiz-word PUZZLE 

















as said.) pAcnoes: - minus; 6- -Getenae; we Dr.; 18: 
ah A.; 1l-cen -swim; 16-wee; 17-ea . 
‘ 7, A part in a play, apart; 20-tribute; 22-or; 23-Dem.; 24-V.A 
i 2 b f Ts 8. After noon. 10. Road (abbrev.). 26-for; 28-bet; 29-tan; 3l-our; 32-point; 
-tee 
12. Performed alone. DOWN: 1-me; 2-if; 3-N.E.; 4-U.N.: 5-SS.; 
6 7 13. Long nose of a hog. .- > ad er -edft; 8- “D.C:; am; alzsnears, 13- 
: ioe - . epi -serum; 15-wa ro 
14. Test the flavor of something. pn 22-of; 25-at. 27-rap; 28-but; 30-not: 
q 9 lo 15. More than. 3l-one; 33-L.E. 
19. Less than two but more than zero. 
M 12 13 14 15 20. A close friend. Who Owes Whom? 


21. Belonging to you. 
16 17 22. Opposite of “yes.” 
25. Male pronoun. 


Bud: “Dick, lend me half a dollar?” 
Dick: “I only have forty cents.” 
Bud: “O. K. Lend me the forty cents. 
























































18 19 27. You use oars to do this. ; a 
28. What you do to make a hole in the You can owe me a dime. 
20 21 ground. Judith MeEwan, Great Neck School, Waterford, Conn 
= rays? ret metal. Lawn Division 
31. In addition. — , . 
Ba , an 125 33. Atop Tim: “What’s the difference between 
" a7 7) one yard and two yards?” 
Answers this week in Teacher Edition; Jan. 6 Jim: “A fence.” 
in your edition. Harry Gray, Graham School, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
29 30 x 
32 33 
34 











This year each Quiz-word Puzzle is based 
on a famous American patriotic saying. 
The instructions give you clues to the say- 
ing. When you finish the puzzle, write out 
the full saying on these lines. 


_ 
9 
i 
cd 
me 
? 
* 





Here are the clues: These words were 
spoken’ by the hero of the war against the 
Barbary Pirates in 1815. His last name is 
6 Across in the puzzle. His first name is 


* &e 2 


Stephen: “26A 20A 1A 9A 324A.” 
ACROSS 
1. °Quotation word, meaning “correct.” 


6. *Quotation words were spoken by this 
American naval hero. 

8. Pennsylvania (abbrev.). 

9. *Quotation word, meaning 

ll. Young lady. 

14. Related, a story. 

16. Male child. 

17. Avenue (abbrev.). 

18. Not tight. 

20. °Quotation word, meaning 

22. New Hampshire (abbrev.). 





“either.” 


Check this ARROW quiz for your sport shirt savvy 


[J RIGHT [) WRONG [J RIGHT [] WRONG 


“nation.” 





iy Vow dive teas ttn: anil Do you recognize this young man in He's right . . . right down the line. His 
4. Exclamatton of surprise. an uncomfortable collar? If it’s you solid color Arrow Gabanaro sport 
26. °Quotation word, meaning “belonging . you're in the wrong. Wear a plain shirt makes a good combination with 

to us. jacket to contrast with that plaid sport a bold jacket. You'll find Arrow Gaba- 
2%. Owed or owing. 


shirt. And be sure you make it an 


naro comes in your exact sleeve length 





29. A cow’s sound. : . 
$1. Ses Genidier die Arrow sport shirt. Each one has the and collar size. Open neck or closed, 
82. *Quotation word, meaning “incorrect.” comfortable Arafold collar construc- with or without a tie, it’s a sport shirt 
4. Finish. tion that ‘looks good and feels great. you're bound, to enjoy. 
DOWN 
1. Second note of the musical scale. ARR ow * 
2. Suffix meaning “like” as in “angel — —.” 
3. Georgia (abbrev. ). 
: sok he Sport Shirts 
5. Second person siegules pronoun in 


=> 


French. 


. Raised platform for honored guests at 





by Cluett, Peabody & Company, Inc. 


















The Gadsden Purchase stamp 


Two New U.S. Issues 


| The last U. S. commemorative for 
1953 will be issued on December 30 at 





America’ S 
largest selling 





cheese cracker! 


Sunshine Biscuits, me. 


Tucson, Arizona. The new 3-cent stamp, 
above, calls attention to the 100th year 
since the Gadsden Purchase. f 
James Gadsden was U. S. Ambassa- 
dor to Mexico in 1853. That year on 
December 30 he arranged the purchase 
of 45,535 square miles of land in what 
is now New Mexico and Arizbna. The 
U. S. paid Mexico 10 million dollars 
for the territory. It included the Gila 
Valley, which was needed for the route 
of a new railroad to the Pacific. The 
Gadsden Purchase moved the U. S.- 




















STAMPS 


107 Iron Curtain Stamps! 


Worth more than $2.00 at catalog prices! Many of 
these all-different stamps 
Free Euro from Russia 1 
Czech., Bulgaria, Rumania, Albania & East Ger- 
many—Lands cut off from the Western World by 
the ruthless “lron Curtain” of Russian Com- 
munism. Only 25¢! Other offers included PLUS 
free copy of our book, ‘How To Recognize Rare 
Stamps,” if you act at’ once 


KENMORE Dept. OH295 





MILFORD, N. H. 











DIFFERENT WORLDWIDE 


299 “"stamps 29¢ 


plus set British Colonies, pius set an AL ye i 
attractive stamps on foreign cover. Ever: wis 12 

ay those requesting approvals CANADA STAMP to, 
1 Main Street, Dept. 116, Niagara Falls, New York. 


Mexico boundary line south to the Rio 
Grande. 

The stamp shows U.S. settlers in 
an oxen-drawn covered wagon and on 
foot and horseback. The settlers are 
moving across the cactus-cluttered land- 
scape of the new territory. The back- 
ground of the stamp shows an outline 
map of the Gadsden Purchase. 

For first-day covers of the stamp send 
self-addressed envelopes to the Post- 
master, Tucson, Arizona, before Decem- 
ber 30. Seal or turn in the flap of the 
envelope. Then enclose it in an outer 
envelope along with a money order 
or q@ins for each first-day cover you 
request. You may send for as many 
as 10. 

The first U. S. commemorative for 
1954 will be issued on January 4 at 
New York, N. Y. The stamp pays 
tribute to the 200th year since the 
founding of Columbia University in 
New York City. 

Columbia University was founded as 
King’s College in 1754. In 1784 the 
schoo] was opened again and renamed 
Columbia. Today the university in- 
cludes Columbia College for men, Bar- 
nard College for women, and 15 other 
separate schools or faculties. 

As we went to press, the color and 
design of the commemorative, a 3- 
center,.had not been announced. For 
first-day covers send self-addressed en- 
velopes to: Postmaster, New York, N. Y. 




















CATALOG 
WITH 


_ NEW! DIFFERENT! BEAUTIFUL! 
For the first time — impressive pictures 
of your favorite movie stars in professional 
high gloss finish. Special super-duper offer: 
20 for 25¢ * 50 for 50¢ * 120 for $1 


FREE CATALOG with 215 PICTURES 


OF STARS with your order 


amen PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. 0 
Box 947, Church St. Annex, New York 6, N.Y 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
y before ding money for stamps. If the 
adverti the word * ‘approvals,”’ the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” 
clearly marked. If you kee Ci = Ty. apt 
stamps you must pay for @ ones 
you do not wish to buy. When —~—- to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
on your letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
envelope. Hf you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines = 
de all in their power AD oy. | their og & rom 
unfair yo Any who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged 
to appeal to the gees Editor rr Mago- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New Yo 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION FREE! 
Includes Triangles, Early United States 
— Animals — Commemoratives — British 


Game — High Value Tistertale. =, 

Comp! te Collection plus Big Illustrated 

Magazine all free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage. 
RAY STAMP CO., Dept. $B, Toronto, Cana 


ALBUM -™ 10c! 


Worlds Wide Lists and pa. In included. 
HARTFORD STAMPMART HARTFORD 1, CONN. 


DIF. UNITED STATES 
Includes 50 yr. olds, commemo- C 
ratives, airmails and $5 stamp. 
als. 


Approvals 
WILLETT CO., Box 511-B, PORT CHESTER, 
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ana s has a price 











N. Y. 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (74x14 inches) it will 
occupy a full page in your album. Retails for 50c. Given 
FREE to approval service applican ts sending 3c postage. 

STAMPS: All diff., 500, $1; 1,000, $2; 2,000, $4; 5,000, $14, 
TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD 92, MASS. 








A Christmas Gift to You 


20 Different German Stamps Free 
YOU BUY NOTHING MERRY CHRISTMAS 
DEER STAMPS, Inc., 914 Balmoral, Detroit 3, Michigan 


U. S. Classics—50 Yr. Old Collection 


15 selected old-timers. Each 50 or more years old—Most 
of ‘em missing in even the biggest collections! Get all 15 
of these unusual classics for less than le each. All yours 
for just 10c! With your request for approvals. 


JARO STAMP CO., Box 246-D, Church St. Annex, N. Y.8 
Cameroun, Malta, Cyprus, 
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DIXIE STAMP CO., Dept. 44, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 








DIFFERENT 


Stamps from Cochin-Oceanie, 








° 4° 
RAYMAX 37-FB, MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. C. 





SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 
To acquaint you with our better U. 8. approvals, you se 
2 different $5.00 U. 3S. stamps plus 20 others: Hi-Values, 
Air-Mails, Commemoratives, etc. Send 10¢ for Lot No. 20. 


IRWIN STAMP CO., Box 11, Brooklyn 30, New York 








Buy U.S. Savings Stamps 





215 PICTURES FREE!M 
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Hard Work 


Ray: “Why are soldiers always tired 
on the first day of April?” 

Pete: “I don’t know, why?” 

Ray: “Because they've just had a 
March of 31 days.” 


Rebecea Campbell, Perryville (Ky.) H. &. 


Wrong Address 


Salesman (to boy sitting.on front 
steps): “Is your mother at home, 
sonny?” 

Boy: “Yes, she is.” 

After knocking on the door several 
times, the salesman turned to the boy 
again. “I thought you said your mother 
was at home.” 

Boy: “She is. But we don’t live here.” 


Patsy Cook, Hillsboro School, Beard, W. Va. 


Sizable Job 


A man in a shoestore was waiting on 

a woman customer. He had shown her 

almost all his stock when he moaned, 

“Excuse me, please, madani. I'll have to 

est a moment because your feet are 
illing me.” 

Robert Hermes, Yoakum (Texas) H. 8 








AP Newsfeatures 


“Is the science fiction editor in?’ 


Even Exchange 


Dick: “That terrible tornado blew my 
father’s wagon away and left someone 
else’s car in its place.” 

Harry: “That wasn’t a tornado; it was 
a trade wind.” 

Dale De Lorenzo, P. 8. 12, Clifton, N. J. 


Down in Front! 
Definition of a child: Something that 
stands halfway between an adult and 


a TV screen. 
Nancy Castleberry, Du Pont School, Jacksonville, Fla 
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In Other Words 


Jimmy had trouble pronouncing the 
letter “R,” so his teacher gave him this 
sentence to practice at home: “Rober! 
gave Richard a rap in the ribs for 
roasting the rabbit so rare.” 

A few days later the teacher asked 
him to say the sentence for her. Said 
Jimmy, “Bob gave Dick a poke in the 


side for not cooking the bunny enough.” 
Leonore Rogoff, P. 8. 64, Bronx, N. Y 


Highest Bidder 

An old jalopy came to a rattling stop 
at the toll bridge. 

“Sixty-five cents,” said the bridge- 
keeper. 

“Sold!” cried the driver, climbing 
out. 

Kitty Hennigan, Jackson Jr. H. 8., Padadena, Texas 


Joke of the Week 


“What is the 
asked the Sphinx. 

“Push,” said the button. 

“Take pains,” said the window. 

“Always keep cool,” said the ice. 

“Do a driving business,” said the 
hammer. 

“Stick to a good thing,” said the 


glue.” 
Sally Eisen, Charlotte H. 8., Rochester, N. Y. 


secret of success?” 
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HAVE FUN AND EARN MONEY 




































ENLARGER 


se veoeee 


Here's an easy way to make extra money . . . with no 
previous experience necessafy...and have a good 
time doing it, too. Take pictures of your family... 
friends...local events...school activities. You'll 
find that everyone will want to buy prints—even 
your local newspaper may be a customer. 

FR equipment puts you in business at little cost. 
The FR “One Shelf Darkroom” or the less expen- 
sive FR Home Developing and Printing Kit con- 
tain everything. you need to make top quality 
negatives, and sparkling contact prints. The sensa- 


ONE SHELF 
DARK ROOM 


tional FR Enlarger is easy to use, takes all popular 
negative sizes up to 244” x 314”, and folds in a 
flash for easy storing. The FR “Big Picture” De- 
veloping Kit develops and prints your enlarge- 
ments, giving you beautiful, professional-looking 
results. 

Start now! You be the first in your crowd to prove 
that photography is profitable .. . fun . . . and 
super-easy! See these and other products at your 
local camera store. With Christmas almost here, 
you'll want to show this ad to your parents! 
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| Send for | 


: FREE CATALOG | 
on FR Products. 

Just drop us a postcard | 

y with your name, address | 

{ - and age. | 


.. 308 66.4 
jCORPORATION 


951 Brook Avenue 
1 New York 51,N.Y. | 
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cat 


Although they both may be shiny, there is a difference—and in the way you 
pronounce them, as well. 


There’s a difference, too, in peanuts. Boys and girls who have already “taken a 
shine’ to PLANTERS PEANUTS know that Planters are tops in flavor and goodness. 
Have you treated yourself to some creamy, delicious Planters Peanut Butter, lately? 
Or to a crunchy Planters Jumbo Block Peanut Bar? Or to a bagful of tasty 
PLANTERS PEANUTS—only 5c? Better do it today! 


Planters means peanuts in any language! 
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—From “Prayer,” by Louis Untermeyer 





re ie en 
Keep me with stern and stubborn pride; 


And when at last the fight is won, 


From compromise and things half done, 
God, keep me still unsatisfied. 


ONE OF A SERIES OF INSPIRATIONAL MESSAGES PROVIDED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES FOR YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 


Centributed by Alene M. Crosby, Rogers High School, Newport, R. 4. 
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HAVE YOUR STUDENTS READING PHOBIA? 














Try Dr. TAB’s Remarkable Kemedy! 


t‘ind it difficult to get your students to 
do unprescribed reading? Here’s a rem- 
edy that works like magic! TAB (Teen 
Age Book Club) provides a unique plan 
that is working wonders in overcoming 
the reluctance of many students to read 
voluntarily. Listen to the words of one 
of the thousands of teachers who is 
using the Teen Age Book Club to in- 
spire students to read on their own. 
“This club has increased the interest in 
reading in my class about 75%. I have 
never found a method so successful in 
leveloping student reading interest!” 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 


The Teen Age Book Club stimulates 
young people of school age to read for 
nleasure by providing them with many 
if the benefits available to adults 
hrough the Literary Guild and the 
800k-of-the-Month Club—at a cost with- 
n their means. 

Zach month Club members may choose 
rom among 16 popular 25¢ and 35¢ 
ocket-size books—a total of 160 books 
ach school year. Books are selected 
oth for literary merit and youth ap- 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR FREE MATERIALS 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send, without cost or obli- 
gation, complete information on 
starting a Teen Age Book Club, 
togcther with a free kit of mate- 
rials including a sample book. 


Name 
School ‘Grade 
Address 








City.__ Zonne____Sttate. 


peal by a board of reading experts. 
Titles are widely varied so that all 
members may readily find books suited 
to their interests and age level. Many 
titles are exclusive with the Club and 
cannot be obtained through newsstands, 
te or department stories. List in- 
cludes: 

Novels 

Short Stories 
Science Fiction 
Mysteries 


Classics Sports 
Drama Animals 
Adventure Hobbies 
Humor Reference 


NEED NOT BUY SPECIFIC NUMBER 


pane a Club does not obligate mem- 
ers to buy a definite number of books. 
They may buy as many or as few as 
they wish of the books offered during 
the year. 


COSTS NOTHING TO JOIN 


There are no dues, no fees of any kind 
in the Teen Age Book Club. Books are 
mailed postpaid and a handy kit con- 
taining all materials for operating a 
Club is supplied free. This includes 
(1) a simple, easy-to-follow Manual of 
Instructions, (2) Class Membership 
Record, (3) order forms, (4) sample 
book, and (5) TAB NEWS—a 4-page 
illustrated bulletin containing descrip- 
tions of coming books. The Club is 
organized so that students can run it 
themselves with little or no work on the 
part of the teacher. 


FREE DIVIDENDS 


A popular feature of the Club, and a 
strong incentive to the formation of 
regular reading habits are the free divi- 
dends. For every four books purchased, 
Club members choose a free book at the 
end of the semester. 


ot: 


Some of the selections 
for January 1954. 
These are typical of 
the 160 splendid 
books offered to Club 
members during the 
school year. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 








